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The  scene  is  laid  in  the  room  of  a  house  in  a  small 
village  in  Lorraine. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CHARACTERS 

Captain  is  a  heavy,  thick-set  man,  to  whom  war  is 
a  business.  His  voice  is  metallic  and  unemo- 
tional, but  his  manner  is  quiet  and  forceful. 

Lieutenant  Von  Mach  :  Fair  hair,  closely  cropped; 
large  and  with  little  mentality. 

Jeanne  Marsac  :  An  attractive  girl  of  eighteen. 

Donald  Keogh  :  An  extraordinarily  attractive  young 
doughboy.  Coming  from  a  small  town  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  he  had  graduated  from  the 
High  School  and  had  been  dumped  unceremoni- 
ously into  the  local  bank,  the  war  appears  to  him 
both  a  marvelous  adventure  and  an  escape  from 
the  humdrum.  He  had  come  over  to  France  feel- 
ing like  a  Crusader.  He  was  at  last  playing  the 
role  of  a  movie  hero.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a 
mighty  good  sort.  He  cannot  bear  inaction. 
Consequently  he  manages  to  keep  things  stirring 
when  he  is  about.  He  is  athletic,  of  the  lithe, 
highly-strung  type.  His  mad  craving  for  lurid 
adventure  leaves  him  oblivious  of  danger  and 
caution.  To  sum  up,  to  him  the  war  is  still  the 
greatest  lark  in  hi$  life.  Being  a  prisoner,  how- 
ever, has  made  him  a  bit  uneasy. 

Sid:  He  is  thoroughly  "hard-boiled."  He  growls 
about  everything  but  is  a  good  sort  underneath. 

Phil  :  He  is  a  college  type,  pleasant  and  easy-tem- 
pered. 

Fred  :  Full  of  complaints.  He  is  serious  and  without 
humor. 
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Duke  Jones  :  Very  impressive.  He  is  a  college  grad- 
uate, but  also  much  more  of  a  man  of  the  world 
than  Phil. 

Wilmer  :  Known  as  Larry,  is  a  quiet  boy  who  had 
played  in  a  dance  orchestra  at  home.  As  he  is 
more  a  man  of  rhythm  than  of  temperament, 
the  war  does  not  bother  him.  He  is  always  going 
quietly  about  his  business. 

Charlie  Beckett  :  He  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
doughboy,  and  is  called  "Apollo." 

Ned  Harris  :  He  is  of  the  artistic  type.  Musical  and 
sensitive.  He  was  never  meant  for  war.  Culture 
and  beauty  are  what  he  craves.  Although  he 
has  caught  certain  doughboy  expressions,  he  has 
nothing  m  common  with  the  rest  of  them,  in 
his  speech  or  ideas. 

Spike  Flaggett:  A  brisk,  young  Irish  American. 
Slangy,  breezy  and  always  happy. 

Sergeant:  He  is  a  heavy,  choleric,  regular  army 
sergeant,  with  iron-gray  hair  and  florid  face. 

Fat  :  A  beefy  young  doughboy. 

Captain  Smith  is  a  thick-set  type  of  regular  army 
man.  Fifty  years  old,  stern  and  humorless. 
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ACT  ONE 

Scene  :  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  low-raftered  room,  in 
a  small  village  in  Lorraine  during  the  late  sum- 
mer of  191 8. 

The  walls  are  of  rough  plaster,  showing  the 
effects  of  age  and  the  war.  The  original  furnish- 
ings of  the  room  have  been  obviously  removed. 
In  their  stead  are  chairs  and  tables  of  makeshift 
German  manufacture,  unpainted  and  yet  not  too 
new. 

At  the  Left  is  a  fireplace,  in  front  of  which  is 
an  iron  stove.  The  way  the  stovepipe  has  been 
thrust  through  a  roughly  hewn  opening  in  the 
wall  emphasises  the  temporary  quality  of  the 
present  arrangement.  At  up  r.  is  a  doorzvay 
which  connects  with  a  passageway  leading  out  to 
the  road.  There  is  another  door  at  down  l.i  that 
opens  in  a  sort  of  storeroom.  At  l,2  there  is  a 
door  that  opens  into  the  kitchen. 

At  the  back  through  long  windows,  is  an  or- 
chard. Beyond  is  rather  a  desolate  landscape, 
with  shell-shattered  trees  in  evidence.  At  the 
same  time  the  grass  is  very  green,  except  where 
it  is  scarred  with  shells.  The  windows  lack  sashes 
and  glass  and  are  two  and  one-half  feet  from  the 
floor. 

On  the  wall  at  Right  are  two  large  pictures. 
One  is  of  the  Kaiser.  The  other  is  Hindenburg. 
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They  are  fly-specked;  also  stained  with  the  drip 
from  the  broken  roof.  The  ceiling  in  places  has 
fallen  and  the  plaster  therefrom  is  lying  in  un- 
noticed heaps  here  and  there. 

Time:  The  time  is  noon. 

At  Rise:  The  Curtain  rises,  disclosing  two  German 
Officers,  seated  at  a  table  at  r.c,  finishing  their 
dinner.  The  Captain  is  a  heavy,  thick-set  man, 
to  whom  war  is  a  business.  His  voice  is  metallic 
and  unemotional,  bat  his  manner  is  quiet  and 
forceful. 

Next  him  is  a  fair-haired,  closely-cropped 
Lieutenant,  large  and  with  little  mentality. 
His  name  is  Von  Mach. 

Standing  at  Left  is  Jeanne  Marsac.  She  is 
an  attractive  girl  of  eighteen.  At  present  she  is 
nervous  and  frightened. 

At  the  back,  outside  the  windows,  a  Sentry 
stands  on  guard.  There  is  a  Sentry  at  l.2. 

Lieutenant  Von  Mach  pours  more  wine  for 
the  Captain  and  himself.  Jeanne,  as  though 
she  could  not  stand  the  situation  any  longer, 
strikes  her  fists  together  in  an  agony  of  inde- 
cision. 

A  Soldier,  with  a  cooking-apron  about  his 
uniform,  appears  at  l.2.  He  holds  an  apple-cake 
in  his  hand,  on  a  big  plate.  He  is  irritated.  As 
he  sees  Jeanne  he  gives  a  sharp  "hist"  to  attract 
her  attention  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  annoy 
the  Officers.    Jeanne  turns. 

Soldier.  Fraulein!  Der  Apfelkuchen!  (Young 
woman,  the  applecake!) 

Jeanne.  (Hurrying  toward  the  Soldier^  Par- 
don !  (As  she  gets  over  to  the  Soldier,  the  latter  in 
an  angry,  aggrieved  whisper  mutters.) 

Soldier.    Herr  Gott!    Muss  ich  aber  schuften — 
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Du  tust  aber  nichts?  (My  God,  must  I  do  the  work 
while  you  do  nothing?)  (Jeanne  pays  no  attention, 
but  takes  the  apple-cake  and  places  it  in  front  of 
the  Captain  on  the  table.  The  Soldier  exits  l.2. 
Jeanne  goes  back  to  l.  The  Captain  attracts  her 
attention.  Jeanne  turns  toward  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  looks  quesiioningly  at  him.  The  Captain 
takes  out  his  watch  and  shows  it  to  her.  Jeanne, 
with  a  quick  iniaking  of  her  breath,  acknowledges 
with  a  nod  of  her  head  that  she  knows  what  he 
means.  Her  nervousness  is  increased.  The  Captain 
smiles  grimly  and  puts  his  watch  back  in  his  pocket.) 

Captain.  (As  though  temporarily  dismissing  the 
subject)  Holen  mir  Kase!  (Pass  the  cheese.) 
(Jeanne  does  not  notice  that  he  is  speaking  to  her.) 

Von  Macii.  (Sharply)  Herr  Hauptmann!  Haben 
befohlen.    (The  Captain  has  ordered.) 

Jeanne.  (Hastily  coming  forward  to  c.)  Pardon, 
m'sieu,  mais  qtt'est-ce  que  vous  voulez?  Je  ne  com- 
prends  pas  !  (Excuse  me,  sir,  but  what  do  you  want  ? 
I  don't  understand.) 

Captain.  (Impatiently)  Kase!  Kase!  (Cheese! 
Cheese!) 

Jeanne,  (Quickly  handing  him  the  cake)  Du 
gateau,  peut-etre?    (Cake,  perhaps?) 

Captain.  Nein!  Kase!  (No!  Cheese!)  (Seizing 
his  nostril,  he  illustrates.) 

Jeanne.    Oh— -fromage?    (Oh — cheese?) 

Captain.  Jawohl!    (Of  course!) 

Jeanne.  (Goes  to  the  cupboard  at  r.  She  cannot 
open  it.  She  turns  and  approaches  Von  Mach.  In  a 
low,  weary  voice)  La  clef,  s'il  vous  plait.  (The  key, 
if  you  please.) 

Captain.   Wie?    (What?) 

Jeanne,  (Showing  him  that  she  cannot  open  the 
door)  La  porte  n'est  pas  ouverte!  (The  door  isn't 
open!)  (The  Captain  pulls  out  his  keys  and  hands 
them  over  to  Jeanne.    She  takes  them  and,  going 
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over,  unlocks  the  cupboard  door,  gets  the  cheese,  and 
bringing  it,  passes  it  io  the  Captain.  Then  she  au- 
tomatically returns  to  the  cupboard,  locks  the  door 
and  brings  the  keys  back  to  the  Captain,  who  puts 
them  in  his  pocket,  Jeanne  turns  to  walk  back.) 

Captain.  (Again  pulling  out  his  watch)  Fraulein, 
Sie  haben  noch  zehn  Mintiten !  (Young  woman,  you 
have  ten  minutes  left!)    (He  shows  her  the  zvatch.) 

Jeanne.  (Brokenly)  Non.  Jamais!  Je  ne  peux 
pas!    (No!   Never!   I  can't!) 

Captain.  Die  Strafe  kennen  Sie?  (You  know  the 
penalty  ?  (The  SO  UND  of  German  Soldiers  march- 
ing up  is  heard,,  punctuated  with  sharp  commands. 
Hardly  glancing  from  his  food)  Was  heisst  das? 
(What's  that?) 

Von  Mach.  (Looking  out  through  window;  in 
German)  Gefangene,  zu  Befehl!  Yankees.  (Pris- 
oners, sir!   Yankees.) 

Captain.  Lassen  Sie  die  Wache  halten!  (Have 
them  halt!) 

Von  Mach.  Zu  Befehl,  Hen*  Hauptmann!  (Yes, 
Captain  !)  (He  rises  and  goes  up  to  the  window  and 
addresses  the  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the  Prison- 
ers) Feldwebel — -lassen  Sie  die  Leute  halten !  ( Ser- 
geant, order  them  to  halt!)  (Off  stage,  the  Ser- 
geant is  heard  giving  the  command,  "Halt!") 

Captain.  Der  Feldwebel  soil  herein  kommen ! 
(Have  the  Sergeant  come  in!) 

Von  Mach.  Zu  Befehl,  Herr  Hauptmann!  (Yes, 
Captain!  (He  salutes  and  goes  to  the  window.  In  a 
moment  the  Sergeant,  dusty  and  battle-stained,  en- 
ters r.,  and  going  up  to  Von  Mach,  who  is  standing 
by  the  window,  salutes  him.  Von  Mach  acknowl- 
edges it)  Herr  Hauptmann  will  Sie  sprechen !  (The 
Captain  wants  to  speak  to  you!  (The  Sergeant 
salutes  and  going  over,  stands  at  attention  before  the 
Captain.) 
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Captain.  Wo  wurden  die  Gef angenen  abgef asst  ? 
(Where  were  the  the  prisoners  captured?) 

Sergeant.  Die  Patrouille  stiess  auf  diese  Yankees 
als  sie  von  den  Graben  Drahtverhau  legten.  (The 
patrol  ran  across  these  Yankees  digging  a  trench.) 

Captain.  Was  fur  Leute  sind  sie?  (Who  are 
they? 

Sergeant.  Weiss  nicht,  Herr  Hauptmann!  Alle 
Abzeichen  sind  entfernt  worden!  (Don't  know, 
Captain!   All  insignia  have  been  removed.) 

Captain.  Aber  sind  sie  alle  Amerikaner?  (But 
are  they  all  Americans?) 

Sergeant.  Ja  wohl,  Herr  Hauptmann!  (Yes, 
Captain!) 

Captain.  Lassen  Sie  einen  der  Gefangenen 
herein  bringen.    (Bring  one  of  the  prisoners  in!) 

Sergeant.  Zu  Befehl,  Herr  Hauptmann!  (Yes, 
Captain!)  (He  salutes  and  goes  to  the  window  and 
addresses  one  of  the  GuardsJ  Bringen  Sie  einen  der 
Gefangenen  herein!  Herr  Hauptmann!  lasst  be- 
fehelen!  (Bring  in  one  of  the  prisoners!  Captain's 
orders!)  (Turning  back  to  the  Captain j  Sonst 
noch  zu  befehlen,  Herr  Hauptmann!  (Anything 
else,  sir?) 

Captain.  Ja  wohl !  Warten  Sie  draussen  mit  den 
anderen  Gefangenen!  (That's  all!  Wait  outside 
with  the  other  prisoners!)  (The  Sergeant  salutes 
and  goes  out  rv  leaving  the  door  open.) 

(The  Guard  enters  r.  with  Donald  Keogh.  Don  is 
an  extraordinarily  attractive  young  doughboy. 
Coming  from  a  small  town  in  the  Middle  West, 
where  he  had  graduated  from  the  High  School 
and  had  been  dumped  unceremoniously  into  the 
local  bank,  the  war  appears  to  him  both  a  mar- 
velous adventure  and  an  escape  from  the  hum- 
drum. He  had  come  over  to  France  feeling  like 
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a  Crusader.  He  is  at  last  playing  the  role  of  a 
movie  hero.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  mighty 
good  sort.  He  cannot  hear  inaction.  Consequent- 
ly he  manages  to  keep  things  stirring  when  he  is 
about.  He  is  athletic,  of  the  lithe,  highly-strung 
type.  His  mad  craving  for  lurid  adventure  leaves 
him  oblivious  of  danger  and  caution.  To  sum 
up,  to  him  the  war  is  still  the  greatest  lark  in  his 
life.  Being  a  prisoner,  however,  has  made  him*  a 
bit  uneasy.  The  Guard  stands  with  Don  just 
within  the  doorway.  Von  Mach  looks  Don  over 
curiously,  as  though  he  were  some  strange  sped- 
men  of  animal.  Don  returns  the  scrutiny.  He 
looks  curiously  about  him  and  the  room.  The 
Captain  turns  and  glances  questioningly  at 
Don.  The  latter,  in  his  survey  of  the  room,  sud- 
denly spies  the  food.  He  promptly  gives  it  his 
undivided  attention,  looking  at  it  ravenously.) 

Captain.  Wache,  lassen  Sie  den  gefangenen  vor- 
treten!  (Guard,  let  the  prisoner  come  forward!) 
(The  Guard,  murmuring,  <cZu  'fehl,  Herr  Haupt- 
mann"  seizes  Don  by  the  arm  and  marches  him 
down  to  the  Captain.  The  Guard  stands  on  the 
other  side.  Don  looks  from  the  Captain  to  Guard, 
then  at  the  food.)  Sie — wie  lange  sind  Sie  in  Eu- 
ropa?    (You — how  long  have  you  been  in  Europe?) 

Don.  (Looking  at  Captain  curiously,  half  nods) 
Ye-ah ! 

Captain.  (After  turning  away  from  Don  with  an 
exclamation  of  disgust.  Addressing  Guard )  Durch- 
suchen  Sie  ihn!  (Search  him!)  (The  Guard,  ack- 
nowledging the  order  with  a  salute,  leads  Don  back 
from  the  table.  The  Sentry  who  has  been  guarding 
the  door  at  l.2  goes  over  to  assist.  Don  says  to  him- 
self inaudibly,  uHere  I  go."  The  Two  Soldiers 
close  in  on  him.  They  search  him.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, Don  cannot  help  showing  that  he  is  ticklish.) 
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(The  Guard  and  the  Sentry  take  his  identification 
disk  and  his  papers.  The  Sentry  stands  with 
Don  while  the  Guard  brings  the  disk  and  the 
papers  to  the  Captain,  and  after  saluting,  hands 
them  to  him.  The  Guard  stands  at  attention, 
while  the  Captain  and  Von  Mach  examine  the 
papers  and  disk  attentively.  Don  at  first  watches 
them  anxiously.  The  Officers  become  absorbed 
in  their  work  and  apparently  pay  no  attention  to 
Don.  Don  draws  a  deep  breath.  Then  he  falls 
to  an  examination  of  the  room.  For  the  first  time 
he  notices  Jeanne.  As  he  sees  her  he  shows 
great  surprise.  Jeanne  is  watching  him  sympa- 
thetically. Don  glances  to  see  if  he  is  observed. 
Then  he  looks  at  her  and  grins  broadly,  ending 
with  a  wink.  Jeanne,  without  losing  her  ex- 
pression of  fear,  gives  him  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
and  then  looks  away.  Don,  mightily  pleased  at 
this  response,  looks  himself  over,  tries  to  brush 
the  dust  from  his  blouse,  takes  off  his  helmet  and 
attempts  licking  his  hair  into  shape.  Then  he 
puts  on  his  helmet  at  a  more  jaunty  angle.  The 
Captain  looks  up  and  notices  what  Don  is 
about.  Jeanne  again  looks  at  Don,  who  nods  at 
her  good-naturedly.) 

Don.  (Speaking  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  out  of  the 
side  of  his  mouth)   Good  afternoon. 

Jeanne.    (Under  her  breath)    You  poor  boy. 

Soldier.  Stillschweigen !   (Be  quiet!) 

Captain.  Wache!  (Guard!)  (The  Sentry  ap- 
proaches the  Captain  J  Gehen  Sie  hinaus  und  halten 
Sie  Wache,  bis  ich  Sie  rufen  lasse !  (Go  outside 
and  keep  watch  until  I  send  for  you !) 

Sentry.  (Saluting)  Zu  Bef ehl,  Herr  Hauptmann ! 
(Yes,  Captain!)  (He  goes.  Don  watches  the  pro- 
ceeding curiously.    The  Guard  stands  at  attention, 
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facing  front.  The  Captain  and  Von  Mach  turn  to 
a  careful  study  of  Don's  papers.) 

Don.  (Quietly  to  Jeanne,)  What  was  that  all 
about?  (Jeanne  makes  a  gesture  as  though  she  did 
not  know.  Taking  a  step  toward  her)  Say,  you  speak 
English,  don't  you? 

Jeanne.   (Quietly)  A  little — yes. 

Don.  Say,  you  don't  look  like  a  Heinie  to  me. 

Jeanne.   I  am  French,  M'sieu. 

Don.  French,  eh?  What  are  you  doin'  here  with 
these  guys  ? 

Jeanne.  The  same  like  you — a  prisonniere ! 

Don.  What?  A  prisoner?  Gosh,  that's  tough. 
(Then  with  quick  explanation)  They  didn't  take  me 
prisoner.  No.  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  do  that.  A 
shell  burst — and  a  rock  hit  me.  Next  I  knew  the 
Heinies  had  me !  (Pause)  Gosh,  I  hope  they  treat 
you  right.  Wish  like  hell  I  could  get  you  out  of  this. 
If  there  was  only  a  bunch  of  our  gang  around ! 

Jeanne.  Do  not  think  of  me — when  you  are  in  so 
great  trouble. 

Don.  (Uneasily)  Ami?  Do  you  know  what  they 
are  goin'  to  do  with  me? 

Jeanne.  (With  quick  look  of  sympathy)  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  afraid  for  you. 

Don.  (Looking  thoughtfully  ahead  of  him)  Yeh 
— I  been  thinkin'  about  that  myself. 

Jeanne.  Maybe  not.  Maybe  they  jus'  make  you 
prisoner.  You  have  all  my  wishes. 

Don.  (Worried  in  spite  of  himself)  Don't  let  it 
worry  you,  kid.  What  do  you  think  we  came  over 
here  for?  All  the  same,  I  wouldn't  mind  knowin'. 
(To  break  the  seriousness  of  his  mood,  he  turns  ab- 
ruptly toward  the  table)  I  wish  to  God  they'd  take 
that  chow  away.  (He  has  his  hands  on  his  stomach 
and  he  unconsciously  rubs  it  as  he  looks  at  the  food.) 

Jeanne.  You  are  hungry,  yes  ? 
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Don.  Well — if  a  meal  was  wished  on  me,  I  could 
live  through  it.  How  about  you  ? 

Jeanne.  (Suddenly  thinking  of  herself)  Non — I 
could  not  eat. 

Don.  Yer  couldn't?  Then  ye're  worse  off  than 
me.  (With  sudden  suspicion)  Haven't  they  treated 
you  right? 

Jeanne.  (With  sudden  indignation)  They  have 
treated  me  just  like  they  treat  everybody  else.  (Sud- 
denly realizing  her  vehemence,  she  adds  with  instant 
caution)   They  are  very  kind,  ni'sieu. 

Captain.  That  is  a  clever  answer,  Fraulein.  (Don 
and  Jeanne  look  at  him  in  great  surprise,  realizing 
that  he  speaks  English.  After  a  pause)  You  feared 
I  might  speak  English.  (Handing  Don's  disk  and 
papers  to  Von  MachJ  Tragen  Sie  diese  Papiere 
aufs  Hauptquartier !  (Take  these  papers  to  Head- 
quarters!) 

Von  Mach.  (Rising  and  saluting)  Zu  Befehl, 
Herr  Hauptmann!    (Yes,  Captain!)    (He  goes  out 

Captain.  Now  you  will  answer  me  some  ques- 
tions? (Don  comes  over  to  the  table  with  a  bit  of  a 
swagger  and  again  eyes  the  food)  Your  name? 

Don.  Don  Keogh. 

Captain.    (Sternly)    I  asked  for  your  name. 

Don.  That's  it.   K-e-o-g-h ! 

Captain.  (Severely)  That  does  not  sound  like  a 
name  to  me. 

Don.  Say,  General,  could  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Captain.    (With  annoyance)   What  is  it? 

Don.  Why,  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  your  pris- 
oners ever  eat.   (He  looks  longingly  at  the  food.) 

Captain.  (Sharply)  It  will  not  be  well  for  you 
to  show  disrespect. 

Don.  I'm  not  disrespectful,  sir,  but  hungry  as 
hell! 

Captain.  What  is  your  regiment  ? 
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Don.    (Purposely  lying)   Can't  remember. 

Captain.   Company  ? 

Don.   Queer — that's  gone  from  me,  too. 

Captain.   At  least  you  know  your  division. 

Don.  Got  an  awful  crack  on  my  bean — my  head, 
sir! 

Captain.  Your  objective? 

Don.   Oh,  I  know  that,  sir !  Broadway — -home ! 

Captain.   What  division  is  going  to  relieve  you? 

Don.  That's  what  I'm  wondering,  too. 

Captain.  What  is  the  feeling  in  America  about 
the  Germans? 

Don.  (Looking  at  the  Captain  in  surprise  at  his 
question.  Suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  grins) 
They  love  'em. 

Captain.  You  were  saying  that  the  Canadians 
would  relieve  you  on  the  right  ? 

Don.  (With  interest)  Are  they?  First  I  heard 
of  it. 

Captain.   What  do  you  think  of  the  war? 

Don.   Fine,  sir ! 

Captain.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  it's 
about. 

Don.  'Fraid  it  wouldn't  sound  flattering. 

Captain.   Come  on!  What's  it  about? 

Don.  (Deciding  to  be  flippant)  About  over — if 
you  ask  me !  (The  Captain  grunts  and  turns  front 
and  Don  quickly  steals  a  piece  of  apple-cake.) 

Captain.  (In  German  to  the  Guard)  Nun  fiihren 
Sie  ihn  hinaus.  (Take  him  outside.)  (The  Guard 
salutes  and  turns  to  execute  the  order.  He  notices 
Don  is  trying  to  conceal  something  and  he  reaches 
for  it.) 

Sentry.  (Stops  him  with)  Lass  es  los.  (Let  go 
of  that!)  (Don,  however,  manages  to  take  a  big 
mouthful  before  the  Guard  takes  the  rest  of  the  cake 
away  from  him.  As  he  is  escorted  out  he  manages  to 
say,  "Gosh,  kid,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  for 
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yon!"  After  Don's  exit  r.,  the  Captain  looks  at  his 
watch  and  tarns  to  Jeanne.) 

Captain.  It  never  occurred  to  me  you  spoke  Eng- 
lish. We  have  waited  much  time- — waiting  for  that 
damned  interpreter— to  come  back. 

Jeanne.  (Inclining  her  head)  Oui,  m'sieu!  (Yes, 
sir!) 

Captain.  You  have  five  minutes  left. 

Jeanne.  (Coming  toward  him  in  agony)  If  I  say 
"yes"— how  do  I  know  you  will  spare  me? 

Captain.  I  told  the  interpreter  to  give  you  my 
promise  that  if  you  would  do  your  part — I  would 
do  mine. 

Jeanne.  But  my  gran'mere  Is  old,  bedridden.  She 
cannot  move.  She  needs  me  to  look  out  for  her. 
How  can  I  leave  her? 

Captain.  (In  a  brisk,  businesslike  voice)  Leave 
her  for  twenty-four  hours — ;>r  lose  her  forever. 
Suit  yourself.  If,  however,  you  will  be  sensible  and 
go  into  the  American  lines — pretending  you  escaped 
from  us,  and  if  you  will  get  the  information  we  want, 
no  harm  shall  come  to  her — or  you.  I  gave  you  thirty 
minutes  to  decide.  If  in  four  minutes  you  say,  "No," 
I  am  afraid  this  bedridden  grandmother  and  you 
will  have  to  suffer. 

Jeanne.   M'sieu,  have  pity. 

Captain.  Have  you  made  your  decision? 
(Jeanne,  trembling  and  sobbing  inwardly,  nods  her 
head.  The  sudden  SPUTTERING  of  machine-gun 
bullets  is  heard  in  the  near  distance,  followed  by  the 
EXPLOSION  of  hand  grenades,  and  a  GJ.  can.  In 
an  instant  all  is  confusion.  Von  Mach  excitedly  ap- 
pears at  the  r.c.  window.   He  has  been  wounded.) 

Von  Mach.  Die  Yankees  greifen  an  dieser  Stelle 
und  der  Befehl  zum  Riickzug  ist  schon  gegeben. 
(The  Yankees  are  attacking  at  this  point  and  the 
order  to  retreat  has  been  sounded.)  (At  the  same 
moment  panic-stricken  Germans  rush  past  the  win- 
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dow  toward  the  Left.  Von  Mach  dashes  l.  to  rouse 
the  rest  of  the  village.) 

Captain.  (Annoyed)  Die  Gottverdammteo  Yan- 
kees! Packt  alles  zusammen  und  macht  alles  so- 
gleich  bereit!  (Damned  Yankees!  Pack  everything! 
Get  everything  ready!)  (Soldiers  make  arrange- 
ments for  instant  flight.  There  is  another  crashing 
of  MACHINE  GUNS  nearer  at  hand.  The  Sol- 
diers work  faster  than  ever  in  cramming  into  their 
fur  knapsacks  what  they  can  get  of  their  equipment. 
There  is  a  pause  in  the  din  and  confusion.  Captain, 
to  Jeanne,  quietly,  who  has  been  standing  there 
under  guard)  The  Americans  are  advancing  on  this 
point.  We  are  ordered  to  retreat.  I  leave  you  behind 
here.  (Jeanne  watches  him,  tense  and  frightened.) 
You  will  be  in  charge  of  the  village  for  us.  You 
must  find  out  the  numbers  of  troops  in  this  advance. 
Get  all  the  information  you  can  about  their  future 
movements. 

Jeanne.   (Rehelliously)  And  if  I  do  not? 

Captain.  Your  grandmother  and  you  will  pay  for 
it.  Is  that  clear? 

Jeanne.   (Terrified)   Oui,  m'sieu!   (Yes,  sir!) 

Captain.  You  must  make  friends  with  all  who 
are  billetted  in  this  house,  because  the  telephone 
with  which  you  will  make  your  reports  to  headquar- 
ters is  hidden  here. 

Jeanne.   Oh,  but,  m'sieu ! — — 

Captain.  Quick.  Come  with  me  and  Til  show 
you  where  it  is.  (He  opens  the  door  at  l.i.  There  is 
another  FLURRY  OF  SHOT.)  Hurry!  (Jeanne, 
with  a  frightened  look,  goes  quickly  out  l.i,  followed 
by  Captain.  Some  more  frightened  German  Sol- 
diers and  Peasants  tear  past  the  zwndow.  Two  Ger- 
man Soldiers  enter  from  l.2  with  a  machine  gun  and 
rapidly  proceed  to  place  it  in  the  window  to  cover  the 
advance  of  the  oncoming  Yankees.  The  machine  gun 
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in  the  window  commences  to  shoot.  There  are  an- 
swering SHOTS  from  the  Americans.  Finally  the 
machine  gun  jams.  The  German  Gunners,  with 
frantic  haste,  try  to  start  it  up  again.  The  Captain 
re-enters.  There  is  a  loud  EXPLOSION  to  the  r. 
Crossing  swiftly  over  to  the  Gunners.  Distant 
SHOUTS  of  Americans  are  heard.  Imperturbably) 
Rennt!  Lauft!  (Run!  Hurry!)  (They  take  the 
gun  and  drag  it  from  the  room  out  l.2.  The  NOISE 
continually  increasing.  The  Captain,  after  a  calm 
and  business-like  reconnoitre,  takes  his  papers  and 
pulls  on  his  gloves.  Then,  still  unruffled,  makes  his 
exit  l.2.) 

(MACHINE-GUN  FIRE  suddenly  breaks  out  very 
loud  on  the  Right,  as  though  the  attacking  party 
were  close.  There  is  no  one  on  the  stage,  just 
noises  outside.  A  BUGLE  is  heard,  very  close 
on  the  Right.  The  noise  is  at  its  height.  Sid 
Manning  is  seen  behind  the  window,  rushing  at' 
full  speed  toward  it  from  the  back.  As  he  be- 
comes aware  of  ike  window  he  drops.  Fred 
Nace  and  Phil  Stewart  immediately  follow 
and  drop  down  beside  Phil,  As  they  do  so,  the 
BUGLE  is  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage 
at  the  Left.  From  then  on  the  shouting  of  or- 
ders and  the  noises  commence  slowly  to  de- 
crease. After  a  moment's  pause,  an  automatic 
appears  in  the  window,  pointed  into  the  room. 
This  is  followed  by  the  top  of  a  tin  helmet  and 
the  upper  part  of  Sid's  face.) 

Sid.  (Yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  be  heard 
above  the  noise)  Look  what's  here,  boys !  (He  rises 
with  his  gun  and  peers  into  the  room.) 

Phil,  (Raising  his  head  a  bit  above  the  window- 
sill)   What?e 

Sid.   Nothin' — not  a  damn  thing ! 
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(The  noise  is  decreasing.  Fred  Nace  stands  up  and 
shows  himself,  then  the  three  leap  into  the  room. 
At  the  same  time  Dick,  Jones  and  Larry  Wil- 
mer,  who  have  just  dashed  up  behind  them, 
bound  through  the  window  without  caution.  Sid 
is  thoroughly  "hard-boiled."  He  growls  about 
everything  but  is  a  good  sort  underneath.  Phil 
is  a  college  type,  pleasant  and  easy-tempered. 
Fred,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  complaints. 
He  is  serious  and  without  humor.  "Duke" 
Jones  is  very  impressive.  He  is  a  college  grad- 
uate, but  also  much  more  of  a  man  of  the  world 
than  Phil,.  Wilmer,  known  as  Larry,  is  a  quiet 
boy  who  had  played  in  a  dance  orchestra  at 
home.  As  he  is  more  a  man  of  rhythm  than  of 
temperament,  the  war  does  not  bother  him.  He 
is  always  going  quietly  about  his  business. 
Charlie  Beckett  dashes  through  the  door  at  r. 
— the  joy  of  the  conflict  in  every  line  of  him. 
He  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  doughboy,  and 
is  called  "Apollo."  Following  him  comes  Ned 
Harris,  whose  nerves  are  on  edge.  Ned  is  of  the 
artistic  type.  Musical  and  sensitive.  He  was 
never  meant  for  war.  Culture  and  beauty  are 
what  he  craves.  Although  he  has  caught  certain 
doughboy  expressions,  he  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  them,  in  his  speech  or  ideas. 
Ned  feels  that  he  is  being  pursued,  and  as  he  en- 
ters he  slams  the  door  behind  him.  Spike  Flag- 
gett  comes  next.  He  is  a  brisk,  young  Irish 
American.  Slangy,  breezy  and  always  happy. 
The  noise  continues  to  decrease.  Charlie 
rushes  to  the  door  of  closet  and  tries  to  open  it 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  Phil  goes  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  stands  ready  to  shoot  if  there  should 
be  anyone  in  the  closet.  Duke  and  Larry  go 
toward  the  door  at  l.i,  and  while  they  proceed 
to  dash  it  open,  Sid  and  Fred  cover  it  in  case 
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of  trouble.  Charlie  smashes  in  the  door  of  the 
closet.  On  the  first  smash,  the  Sergeant's  figure 
appears  in  the  window.  He  is  a  heavy,  choleric, 
regular  army  sergeant,  with  iron-gray  hair  and 
florid  face.) 

Sergeant.  (Shouting)  Halt,  there!  (Charlie 
gives  the  door  a  second  smash)  Halt !  Halt !  Halt ! 
Dammit !  Halt !  (They  All  turn  and  look  at  him.) 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  guys  ? 

Duke.    That  you,  Sergeant? 

Sergeant.  So  you  heard  me  at  last,  have  you? 
What  do  you  mean  by  keepin'  on  when  you  was 
ordered  to  stop?  (No  answer.)  Don't  you  know 
you're  a  mile  further  than  our  objective  already? 

Duke,   What  of  it? 

Spike.  Our  objective  is  Berlin,  old  socks.  (He 
turns  to  Others^  We've  been  wastin'  too  much 
time  in  this  shack,  fellers.  The  rest  of  the  bunch 
have  got  us  distanced  already.  Come  on.  (With  one 
accord  they  All  start  for  the  window  as  though  they 
were  going  to  sweep  the  Sergeant  aside.) 

Sergeant.  (In  a  fury)  Halt !  Halt !  Halt !  Halt ! 
(He  stands  facing  them  with  his  gun)  If  any  of  you 
guys  goes  a  yard  further  in  this  advance,  I'll  shoot 
his  block  off.  (Pause)  What's  happened  to  your 
beans  anyway?  Ain't  a  one  of  you  knows  an  order 
when  he  sees  it.  That's  the  trouble  with  a  draft 
army.  (Pause.  Sid  sits  on  front  of  table.)  Yer  not 
only  know  nothin' — but  ye'r  all  so  different,  ain't  one 
of  yer  disobeys  an  order  the  same  way.  You  guys 
need  six  months'  training — and  then  you'd  be  rotten ! 

Duke.    Thanks  for  the  flowers!    (Crosses  down 

to  R.C.) 

Ned.  (Shrilly.  Sits  on  box  down  R.J  Not  our 
fault !  Never  shot  a  gun  in  my  life — and  I've  been 
over  the  top  three  times. 

Sergeant.  What  are  yer  givin'  us? 
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Ned.  (Speaking  rapidly)  Just  that.  I  was  sent  to 
embarkation  camp- — week  I  was  drafted.  Overseas 
to  train  and  they  shoveled  me  right  down  to  the 
Front ! 

Duke.  (Explaining)  He  joined  the  outfit  as  a 
casual ! 

Sergeant.   Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before? 

Ned.  Afraid  of  being  guyed !  Today  I  don't  care. 

Sergeant.  I'll  learn  yer.  Leave  it  to  me! 
(Sharply)  Hurry  up  now !  Give  the  house  a  search. 
And  you  see  that  they  do  it,  Manning !  Now  I'm  go- 
in'  to  round  up  the  rest  of  my  squad,  and  I  want 
every  one  of  you  fellers  here  when  I  get  back. 
(Crosses  down  R.)  No  beatin'  it  off  to  Berlin,  get 
me  ?  (He  turns  to  go,  then  he  stops  and  adds)  Don't 
take  any  fool  chances.  Don't  touch  anything  till  yer 
know  what  it  is.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  wires  and 
bombs,  although  if  yer  did  blow  yourselves  to  blazes 
it  would  make  life  easier  for  me.    (Sergeant  exits 

Charlie.  (In  a  flash  crosses  to  the  window  and 
watches  the  Sergeant  disappear)  Be  ready  to  beat 
it !  I'll  let  you  know  sure  'nough— when  he's  out  of 
the  way ! 

Larry.  That's  the  idea!  Got  my  wind  back  and 
everything ! 

Sid.   Nothin'  doin'!   (All  turn  to  Sid.) 

Charlie.  How  do  you  get  that  way?  You  ain't 
even  a  lance  corporal ! 

Sid.  (Crosses*  to  CharlieJ  Try  it  and  you  won't 
even  be  a  buck  private.  The  Sergeant  put  it  up  to  me 
—so-  here  we  stay. 

Spike.   Oh,  hell,  I  don't  feel  like  sittin'  still ! 

Sid.  Stop  cryin'  now  and  let's  look  around !  (All 
pause.) 

Charlie.  (Suddenly  realizing  that  his  left  trous- 
er  leg  is  completely  ribboned  in  spirals,   through 
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which  his  leg  conspiciously  shows)  Gee,  I'm  out  o' 
luck !  Will  you  look  at  my  pants  ! 

Dick.   (Crosses  l.  of  table)   Not  much  to  look  at ! 

Spike.  (Crosses  to  Charlie,)  Funniest  sight  I 
ever  saw,  Charlie,  seein'  you  dance  the  can-can  out 
there,  with  the  shrapnel  tearin'  in  circles  around 
your  legs. 

Charlie.  Yer  didn't  expect  me  to  stand  still,  did 
yer?  This  is  a  beaut  of  a  war. 

Fred.  (Coming  down  to  chair  that  the  Captain 
had  sat  in)  Pipe.  Look  at  the  wire  around  that  leg. 
It  might  go  down  through  the  floor.  (Sid  and  Char- 
lie come  over  to  chair,) 

Charlie.  (Taking  hold  of  the  back  of  the  chair) 
We'll  soon  see. 

Ned.   (Rising;  yelling  out)  Don't  touch  it ! 

Sid.  (Quickly  and  very  loud)  Let  it  alone,  you 
fool! 

Ned.   (Half  hysterically)   Look  out ! 

Sid.  Get  a  pole  or  a  string  or  something ! 

Fred.  (Finding  a  piece  of  rope  in  the  cupboard) 
Will  this  do  ? 

Sid.  Hand  it  here.  (He  ties  the  rope  quickly  to 
the  chair,  being  careful  to  keep  the  rope  loose)  Now 
get  outside,  all  of  you.  This  may  blow  up  the  whole 
bloomin'  diggin's.  (Ned  rushes  out  the  door  at  r., 
then  Duke  and  Larry,  followed  by  Fred,  Sid, 
Spike,  Charlie  and  Phil,  jump  through  the  win- 
dow.)  All  out? 

Charlie.  Shoot!  (Sid  gives  the  rope  a  sharp 
twitch  and  the  chair  falls  over.  Charlie,  raising  his 
head  above  the  window)  Bang !  We're  all  dead ! 

Sid.   False  alarm !   Back,  you  roughnecks ! 

Spike.  (As  he  comes  in  the  window;  picks  up 
chair)   Bet  that  chair's  jes'  laughin'  its  head  off! 

Sid.  Better  its  head  off — than  ours!  (They  are 
now  All  in  the  room  again.    They  begin  to  look 
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about  for  any  sign  of  wires  or  traps.  Indicating  cup- 
board at  rJ   What's  in  there,  Charlie? 

Charlie.  (Crosses  cupboard.  Duke,  crosses  to 
Larry,  rJ   Nothin'  but  shelves. 

Sid.    (Pointing)    Now,  these  rooms. 

Phil.  (Who  is  at  the  window,  turns  and  says 
quietly,  but  sharply)  Steady,  boys.  (He  takes  his  gun, 
and  stooping  down,  faces  the  window.  The  Others 
immediately  get  out  of  range.) 

Duke.    (Crosses  r.  of  window)   What  is  it  ? 

Phil.  (In  a  low  voice)  Somethin'  crawlin'  up 
here. 

Sid.   Heinie  ? 

Phil,  How  do  I  know ?  All  mud! 

Charlie.  (Crossing  down  R.)  Take  a  shot  and 
find  out. 

Sid.  (In  the  meantime  comes  up  behind  and  peer- 
ing out  the  window,  grabs  Phil  by  the  arm)  Wait  a 
minute.  My  Gawd!  (Taking  a  peek)  It's  Fat! 
(Fat,  a  beefy  young  doughboy,  appears,  dripping 
wet,  covered  with  mud.) 

Duke.  (Crossing  down  r.  Phil  cross  above 
table.)    Disguised  as  a  tank ! 

Fat.  (After  taking  in  the  Group  blankly)  Hello ! 
(All  laugh.) 

Sid.   What's  the  big  idea? 

Fat.  I  fell  in  the  river. 

Fred.   In  that  little  brook  down  there  ? 

Fat.  Seems  like  a  river  when  you're  in  it.  I  think 
the  bottom's  quicksand.  I  near  drowned.  (He  comes 
through  the  window)  I'm  always  out  o'  luck !  (He 
suddenly  looks  front,  aghast.  The  Men  stop  and 
watch  him.)   Oh,  Gawd ! 

Duke.   What's  the  matter? 

Fat.  (After  digging  in  his  trousers'  pockets  and 
taking  out  fifteen  or  twenty  water-soaked  cigarettes, 
he  looks  at  them  ruefully.  He  throws  the  cigarettes 
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away  disgustedly)  This  is  the  hell  of  a  war !  What 
are  you  bums  doin'  here? 

Sid.  Had  orders  to  search  the  place.  Come  on, 
you  guys.  Phil — you,  Ned,  Larry  and  me  will  go 
through  everything  out  here.  (He  indicates  u) 
Charlie  and  Spike  and  Fat  take  the  other  side  of  the 
hall.  (Indicating  r.)  And  Fred  and  Duke  look 
around  upstairs. 

Charlie.   Sure !   Come  along. 

Sid.  And  watch  out  for  Heinie  tricks.  (Phil 
opens  the  door  at  l.2.  The  Others  keep  back  out  of 
range.  Charlie,  at  the  same  time  with  Fred  and 
Spike,  goes  out  cautiously  at  R.J 

Phil.  (As  he  disappears  at  L.2)  All  clear  in  this 
room ! 

Sid.  (Following  him.  To  Ned  and  Larry  J  Come 
on,  you  two!   (Exit  l.2.) 

Ned.  (Swallowing  hard)  It's  probably  mined! 
Blow  ourselves  to  kingdom  come!  (Exit  l.2  with 
Larry.  Larry  rushes  him  out.) 

Fat.  (Who  has  been  busy  trying  to  clean  himself 
off  and  get  dry,  stumbles  after  them.  Suddenly  he 
notices  the  food.  He  stops.  Muttering  to  himself) 
Holy  Mike !  Chuck !  (He  goes  down  to  the  door,  but 
keeps  his  eyes  on  the  food.  As  he  starts  his  exit  r.  he 
turns  and  looks  at  the  food  again.  He  glances  in  the 
direction  of  the  Boys  who  had  just  preceded  him  and 
sees  that  they  are  out  of  sight.  Then  he  softly  closes 
the  door  and  comes  back  and  surveys  the  food.  On 
sudden  impulse  he  sits  at  the  table  and  begins  to  eat. 
As  he  takes  his  first  mouthful,  a  tremendous  EX- 
PLOSION is  heard  near  at  hand.  He  drops  the 
food,  jumps  up,  overturning  the  chair,  runs  to  the 
window  and  looks  out.  Then  he  shakes  himself  as 
though  he  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  still 
intact.  He  glances  about  the  room  half-dazed  and 
his  eyes  light  on  the  food  again.  He  goes  quickly 
back  to  the  table  and  once  more  begins  to  eat  raven- 
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ously.  He  suddenly  looks  toward  the  door  as  though 
he  heard  the  Boys  returning.  He  jumps  to  his  feet 
and  crams  what  food  he  can  get  hold  of  into  his 
trousers':  pocket.  As  door  at  r.  opens,  Charlie  and 
Fred  re-enter.) 

Charlie.   Where's  the  rest  of  'em? 

Fat.  (With  mouth  too  full,  but  trying  desperately 
to  swallow;  indistinctly)    What's  that  ? 

Charlie.   What's  the  matter  with  you? 

Fat.  (Who  has  managed  to  swallow  enough  to 
be  partially  distinct)  I  told  yer  I  fell  in  the  river. 

Charlie.  I  mean  what's  in  yer  face?  (Fat 
points  to  table.) 

Fred.  Well,  by  Gawd !  He  leaves  the  rest  of  us 
to  do  all  the  searchin'  while  he  fills  himself  up. 

Fat.  I'm  all  wet.  And  I  got  a  sprained  ankle, 
and  I'm  starvin'.  (Nudges  Fred;  speaks  very  seri- 
ously.) 

Charlie.  You  haven't  been  eatin'  any  of  that 
stuff?  (Pointing  at  the  table.  Fat  looks  at  him 
blankly.)    Have  yer?    (Horrified)    Yer  have? 

Fat.   What's  the  matter? 

Charlie.  (To  Fred)  Think  we  could  find  a 
doctor  anywhere  around? 

Fred.    Not  much  chance,  but  we  could  try. 

Fat.   What  do  yer  want  a  doctor  for? 

Charlie.  It's  you  who  want  him  and  you  want 
him  P.  D.  Q.  Don't  you  know  that  chow  is  pois- 
oned? 

Fat.    Poisoned? 

Charlie.  Sure  it  is.  Poisoned  and  left  by  the 
Heinies  just  to  catch  fools  like  you.  One  of  the 
fellers  saw  'em  doin'  it. 

Fat.  (Stands  there,  letting  the  thought  sink  in; 
sitting  down  suddenly)  Oh,  Lord !  (His  hands  in- 
voluntarily go  into  his  trousers'  pockets  and  he 
hastily  throws  out  the  food  that  he  has  concealed  in 
them.) 
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Charlie.  (Going  over  to  him  quickly  and  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder)  Now  get  up,  Fat.  You  mustn't 
keep  still  for  a  second.  They  say  the  most  important 
thing  if  you  eat  poisoned  chuck  is  to  keep  movin' 
all  the  time.  (Fat  gets  up  and  walks  rapidly  around 
the  room,  holding  on  to  his  stomach.  Charlie,  with 
greater  solicitude  than  ever)  You  better  run,  Fat. 
Violent  exercise,  they  say,  throws  it  off.  That's  your 
one  chance.   You  couldn't  shake  nothin'  at  that  rate. 

Fat.  (Puffing  furiously)  That's  the  fastest  I  can 
go.   Oh! 

Charlie,  The  space  isn't  big  enough  here.  You 
try  it  outside,  and  you  might  run  into  a  doctor. 
Fred,  if  you  could  get  hold  of  a  stomach  pump, 
there  might  be  some  chance  for  you. 

(Tat  stops  for  a  moment  and  looks  at  them  wildly, 

then  he  says:  uGh,  my  Gawd!"  and  rushes  out 

of  the  r.  door.  Another  EXPLOSION  is  heard 

on  his  exit.  Fred  runs  to  the  window,   Sid  and 

Larry,  Ned  and  Phil  come  in  ~l.2.) 

Fred.   They're  beginning  to  feel  for  us. 

Ned.  It's  crazy  billetin5  us  here.  This  village  will 
be  shelled  off  the  map. 

Sid.     (c.)    What  did  you  find,  Charlie? 

Charlie.  Not  a  thing — <but  a  few  chairs — and  a 
piano. 

Ned.    (With  'a  quick  interest)   They  left  a  piano? 

Charlie.  (Drily)  You  bet  they  left  it !  What  do 
you  expect? 

Ned.   I  didn't  expect  a  piano— out  here ! 

Fred.    Sure  !   The  Heinies  live  high ! 

Larry.   Bet  it's  out  of  tune ! 

Sid.   (To  Charlie,)   That  all  you  found? 

Charlie,  A  peach  of  a  dugout. 

Ned.   Where? 
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Charlie.    (Pointing  off  R.)    Side  of  the  house 
i — out  yonder! 

(There  is  the  throbbing  whirr  of  a  German 
AIRPLANE  and  then  the  quick  spraying  sound 
of  MACHINE  GUN  bullets.) 

Spike.   Boche  buzzard ! 

Ned.    (Nervously)    Guess  I'll  look  up  the  piano. 
(He  goes  hastily  out  R.) 

Sid.   Piano! — new  name  for  "dugout"! 

Spike.  What's  that  Boche  circlin'  above  the  brook 
for? 

Sid.   Did  you  go  upstairs,  Fred? 

Fred.    Ye~uh !   There's  a  crazy  fool  takin'  a  bath 
in  the  brook.   That's  what  Jerry's  shootin'  at. 

Charlie.   (Suddenly  excited)   My  God !  It's  Don 
Keogh ! 

Sid.    Bull !   He  was  bumped  off  yesterday. 

Spike.    Bull  yourself !   I  know  the  cut  of  him. 

Sid.   Head  first,  I  tell  yer— into  a  ditch  at  Flurry. 
Saw  him  go. 

Dick.   You  said  it.    I  saw  him  crumple  up — too. 
Going  so  fast— couldn't  wait  to  see. 

Sid.    That  was  the  last  of  him!    His  brother  got 
his  Monday — he  f  ollered  yesterday ! 

Charlie.   Phil,  take  a  squint!    (Phil  comes  over 
to  the  window)   Isn't  it? 

Phil.    (After  a  moment)    Sure   is!    The   damn 
fool! 

Sid.  Guess  I  know  when  a  guy  gets  bumped. 

Phil.    (With  a  shrill  tone  of  courage)   What  do 
you  know?   He's  soapin'  himself! 

Sid.    (Instantly)    Soapin'  himself? 

Spike.   Under  the  arms — in  a  war ! 

Sid.   (Hurrying  to  the  window)  Under  the  arms  ? 
That's  him !    (A  BOMB  is  heard.) 

Spike.   Zowie ! 
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Fred.    Did  it  get  him? 

Sid.   Knocked  him  down,  anyway. 

Charlie.  He's  up  again.  The  fool's  goin'  on  with 
his  washin\ 

Phil.    What  is  he  waithV  for? 

Sid.  (With  heavy  sarcastic  humor,  and  irritated 
at  Don's  bravado)  For  the  shells  to  heat  the  water 
for  his  bath. 

(They  all  peer  out  of  the  window  by  this  time.  The 
Sergeant  enters  r.  As  he  sees  their  backs  and 
their  intense  interest  in  what  is  going  on  outside 
the  windows,  he  fairly  explodes.) 

Sergeant.  Admirin'  the  view,  eh?  (He  walks 
farther  into  the  room.  Sergeant^  tone  is  so  loud 
that  the  men,  startled,  look  around  at  him.  Then, 
seeing  who  it  is,  they  resume  their  intense  interest 
in  Don's  activity.)  I'll  be  damned.  You  get  to  work. 
(They  pay  no  attention  to  him.)  What  are  you 
lookin'  at?  (There  is  another  burst  of  SHRAP- 
NEL.) 

Charlie.  There,  he's  out  of  the  brook  now. 
("Sergeant  crosses  to  window,) 

Phil.  Oh,  Lord!  He's  stopphY  to  put  on  his 
shoes.    (Another  BOMB  explodes.) 

Sergeant.  Doesn't  that  fool  know  there's  a  war 
goin'  on? 

Duke.   Just  showing  off!    (Crossing  to  r.  door.) 

Fred.    Here  he  comes. 

Sergeant.  My  Gawd !  (MACHINE  GUN  bul- 
lets are  heard  raining  outside,) 

Phil.  Hurry  up,  Donny,  old  boy!  (Another 
spurt  from  MACHINE  GUN  is  heard.) 

Sergeant.   Get  back — out  of  range. 

(The  Men  jump  back  from  the  window  opening, 
watching  Don's  approach  as  best  they  can  from 
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cover.  Don  suddenly  appears  at  back.  There  is 
the  sharp  sound  of  a  MACHINE  GUN  again. 
Don  pays  not  the  slightest  attention.  He  gets 
to  the  window,  oblivious  of  the  yells  of  his 
friends  to  hurry  up  and  then  as  a  couple  of 
bullets  spit  out  bits  of  mortar  at  the  window, 
Don  suddenly  vaults  into  room.  Ad  lib.  speeches: 
"Think  you're  smart!"  "Gallery  player!  My 
God!''  Don  is  dressed  or  rather  undressed  in 
a  pair  of  abbreviated  running  drazvers  which 
are  torn  and  old.  His  uniform  and  equipment 
he  carries  on  his  arm,  except  for  his  helmet, 
which  he  is  wearing.  On  his  feet  is  an  old  pair 
of  army  boots,  unlaced.) 

Sergeant.   What  do  you  think  you're  doin'? 

Don.  (Boiling  mad  and  chucking  his  equipment 
down)  That's  what  I  call  bum  sportsmanship — not 
to  let  me  take  a  bath  in  peace.  (Putting  down  his 
equipment.   All  come  down.) 

Sid.    Bath  in  pieces  ! 

Sergeant.   Why  didn't  you  run? 

Don.   For  them  ?  Not  much ! 

Sid.  Where  have  you  been  ?  We  thought  you  was 
dead. 

Don.  (Quickly  drying  himself  with  O.  D.  shirt) 
Prisoner.    Got  away  when  you  guys  came. 

Sergeant.  Wait.  What  were  you  takin'  a  bath 
for  in  the  middle  of  a  drive  ? 

Don.  (Still  breathing  heavily)  Nice  brook.  Damn 
hot! 

Sergeant.  With  the  Heinies  looking  on? 

Don.  (Getting  his  undershirt)  'Fraid  it  would 
shock  'em? 

Sergeant.  Shock  you — you  poor  nut!  Never  seen 
a  bunch  in  my  life  like  you  guys!  None  of  yer 
knows  how  to  act  like  soldiers.  A  gang  of  lousy 
amateurs !  But  this  beats  all !  Gawd !  Takin'  a  bath  I 
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(Dropping  his  voice  and  talking  out  of  the  side  of 
his  mouth)    Yer  oughter  be  dead. 

Don.  (Slipping  on  his  undershirt )  Thanks,  old 
socks !  Gosh,  it  seems  natural  hearing  you  shoot  off 
your  face.  (To  the  Men)  Missed  you  guys !  Any- 
one get  bumped  off  yesterday  ? 

Sid.   Only  you —  (Growling)  —only  you  wasn't ! 

Don.  Sorry  to  disappoint  you!  Gosh!  But  it's 
great  to  see  you  guys  again !  Apollo  as  beautiful  as 
ever!  (Throwing  his  arm  playfully  about  Phil) 
Awfully  glad  to  get  back ! 

Sergeant.  (With  heavy  sarcasm)  What's  this 
— old  home  week?  Think  we'd  taken  a  summer 
cottage  what  with  your  swimmin'  parties  and  your 
gabbin' — 'stead  of  a  stinkin'  Heinie  village.  War 
ain't  just  a  picnic — war  is— — - 

Charlie.  (Interrupting  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
suming a  high  falsetto  voice)   War  is  hell ! 

Sergeant,  Wait  till  ye'r  been  here  a  while — won't 
seem  so  funny  to  you  then. 

Duke.  "Funny"  is  hardly  the  word,  is  it — Ser- 
geant?  Course  I  admit  the  war's  a  joke,  but 

Sergeant.  (Interrupting)  The  war's  what,  you 
big  bum? 

Duke.  (With  mock  surprise)  Were  you  address- 
ing me  ? 

Sergeant.  (Roaring)  That  will  be  all  from  you ! 
You  guys  seem  to  forget  you  ain't  Generals— just 
buck  privates — so  snap  out  of  it— and  behave !  (To 
Don,)  And  you  snap  into  your  uniform— and  dress 
accordin'  to  army  regulations — bavin'  the  uniform 
with  you  ain't  enough.   You're  supposed  to  be  in  it. 

Don.  Suits  me !  (Looks  to  see  if  it's  all  there. 
He  begins  to  sort  his  clothes.) 

Sergeant.  (Turning  to  Others)  What  have 
yer  been  doin'  to  Fat?  Met  the  poor  boob  runnin' 
his  head  off  around  a  barn!    My  Gawd!    (Before 
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anyone  can  answer  he  turns  to  Sid)  Manning — what 
did  yer  find  ? 

Sid,   Not  a  thing !   Just  a  house ! 

Sergeant.  (Crossly)  That's  the  hell  of  an 
answer.  What  did  yer  expect  to  find?  A  steam 
yacht  ? 

Sid.  (Ignoring  the  sarcasm)  A  few  G.  I.  cans 
that  would  blow  you— and  us  to  glory !  Out  there  we 
found  a  kitchen — and  a  room  with  nothin'  in  it— 
and  a  back  door,  not  to  mention  a  lot  of  Heinie 
muck! 

Sergeant.  Somethin'  for  you  guys  to  clean  up. 
Dugout  ? 

Charlie.  Yes,  sir.  With  a  full  set  of  cooties, 
straw  and  rats.   Very  invitin'. 

Sergeant.  Wait  till  Jerry  starts  shellin'  and  you'll 
find  it  invitin'.  (Sharply)  Nov/  listen  here !  Our 
platoon  is  goin'  to  hold  this  village  along  with  that 
Idaho  gang.  The  rest  of  our  bunch  is  in  the  next 
house.   You  boys  are  billeted  here. 

Charlie.    (Disgustedly)    Oh,  hell! 

Sergeant.  On  your  toes  and  start  and  go  right 
through  this  shack,  cleanm'  it  up,  and  when  the 
camion  gets  here  with  our  equipment,  stow  it  in  the 
dugout.  You  boys  are  goin'  to  tidy  things  up  while 
the  rest  of  the  platoon  is  diggin'  in  across  the  field. 
Now  get  to  work  and  show  a  little  pep !    (Exits  r.) 

Sid.  (To  Larry  and  Dick  J  You  two  guys  and 
me  will  clean  up  out  there.  (He  indicates  l.  Larry 
and  Duke  exit  l.2.  During  their  exit)  And 
Charlie,  you  and  Fred  and  Spike  take  care  of  the 
other  side. 

Charlie.   I'm  willin'. 

Spike.   Can't  make  me  mad. 

Don.   Where's  Ned? 

Charlie.   Dugout !  He's  f eelin'  the  war  today ! 

Spike.   He  worries  too  much ! 
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Sid.  You  talk  too  much!  For  God's  sake,  get 
busy!  Don  and  Phil  can  attend  to  things  in  here! 
(Charlie,  Spike  and  Fred  exit  r.   Sid  exits  l.  i.) 

Don.  With  you  in  a  minute,  old  man. 

Phil.  Lord,  Mother  would  throw  a  fit  if  she  eve-r 
saw  the  looks  of  this  house. 

(Phil  gets  a  box  which  he  sees  in  the  corner  and 
bringing  up  to  the  table,  begins  to  dump  what 
is  left  on  the  table  into  the  box.  When  he  fin- 
ishes this  job,  he  picks  up  hastily  whatever  else 
is  out  of  order  in  the  room,  such  as  crumpled 
paper  and  heaps  of  plaster.  Don,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  lifted  up  his  clothes  preparatory  to 
dressing.  He  catches  sight  of  the  pictures  of 
Hindenburg  and  the  Kaiser  and  putting  down 
his  clothes,  he  goes  over  to  the  wall,  tears  down 
the  two  pictures,  crumbles  them  up  with  evident 
relish,  and  puts  them  in  the  stove.  Then  he 
goes  over  to  his  clothes  and  once  more  takes 
them  up.  Phil  takes  the  box  which  he  has 
partially  filled  and  throws  it  out  of  the  window. 
Then  seeing  a  short  twig  broom,  he  starts  in 
sweeping  here  and  there  where  the  untidiness 
is  most  apparent.  Don  begins  to  sort  his 
clothes.  He  picks  up  his  blouse,  shakes  it,  looks 
for  a  place  to  hang  it,  then  throws  it  on  the  floor 
beside  him.  Next  he  picks  up  his  O.  D.  shirt, 
inspects  it,  thinks  about  a  place  to  put  it,  and 
ends  by  throwing  it  on  top  of  his  blouse.  He 
picks  up  his  breeches,  examines  one  or  two 
tears  in  them  and  automatically  looks  them  over, 
his  mind  evidently  on  something  else.  Phil 
glances  at  him,  and  abruptly  stops  his  work.  He 
comes  down  stage  slowly,  watching  him  with 
some  perplexity;  reaches  in  his  pocket,  gets  a 
package  of  cigarettes,  walks  quietly  to  Don  atid 
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offers  him  the  package.  Don  looks  slowly  up 
into  Phil's  face,  then  back  to  the  package  of 
cigarettes.) 

Don.   You've  only  got  two. 

Phil.  I  know  it. 

Don.  (Taking  one)  Thanks.  (Phil  takes  the 
other  and  throws  the  package  away,  lights  match 
and  offers  it  to  Don.  Not  looking  at  Phil)  What 
are  you  so  damnation  nice  about? 

Phil.  Go  on — smoke  up—  (Don  lights  cigarette, 
while  Phil  holds  the  match.  Phil  lights  his  own 
cigarette,  throws  the  match  away  and  stands  facing 
Don  and  looking  at  him.) 

Don.   What's  the  matter  with  you? 

Phil.  Nothin'  the  matter  with  me !  (He  accents 
"me".) 

Don.   Meaning? 

Phil,  Meaning  any  feller  who'd  take  a  bath  under 
shell  fire  isn't  what  I  call  right ! 

Don.  (Kicking  off  his  shoes)  I  didn't  plan  to  do 
it.   It  came— as  it  were,  when  I  was  in  my  tub. 

Phil.  But  you  stayed  in — after  it  started — sort 
of  stumping  Death  to  take  a  whack  at  you.  Was  it 
your  brother's  getting  his- — that ? 

Don.  No — wasn't  thinkin'  of  that  at  all.  (Abrupt- 
ly  turning)  Where  the  devil  are  my  socks?  Oh, 
here's  one  of  the  beggars.    (He  starts  to  put  it  on.) 

Phil.   I  know,  then,  what  ails  you ! 

Don.  So  do  I !  Can't  find  my  other  sock ! 

Phil.   It's  Edith. 

Don.   What  gave  you  that  idea? 

Phil.   How  long  since  you  heard? 

Don.  Doesn't  matter!  (Slight  pause)  Four 
months ! 

Phil.   You  know  the  mails. 

Don.  Sure  I  do.  I  know  Edith  too.  She's  won- 
derful, of  course — but  never  sees  things  straight. 
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You  know  girls  are  like  that.  Don't  know  how  to 
use  their  beans.  Pathetic!  She's  strong  for  a  flat- 
foot  in  our  village.  He's  been  takin'  her  to  dances. 
Damndest  slacker  we  got.  Yer  ought  to  hear  him 
on  the  war.  Sickening!  Ought  to  be  shot — you 
know.  I  tried  to  put  her  wise  to  that  guy.  Gave  her 
a  lot  of  good  advice.  Said  she'd  have  to  cut  him  out 
— him  out  or  me  out.  Put  it  strong — you  know. 
Told  her  she  needn't  write  until  she'd  done  it.  She 
called  my  bluff — 'cause  she  hasn't  written  since.  I 
can't  go  back  on  what  I  said— so  evidently  the 
whole  thing's  off. 

Phil.   I  knew  somethin'  was  bitin'  you. 

Don.  You're  barkin'  up  the  wrong  tree.  Nothin' 
bites  me  these  days  outside  of  cooties.  Funny — in  a 
war  nothin'  really  matters.  You  don't  feel — at  least 
you  don't  let  yourself  feel.  My  brother  getting  his — 
Death  loses  its  punch  out  here,  somehow !  (Uncon- 
sciously struggling  to  throw  off  seriousness)  You 
know,  got  word  last  week  my  aunt  was  dead.  And  I 
found  myself  laughing.  Can  you  beat  that?  Fond 
of  her,  too ! 

Phil.  (Obstinately)  I  know- — but  sittin'  in  a 
puddle !   That's  not  natural. 

Don.  (Thoughtfully)  Kinder  got  my  goat.  Some- 
how— a  feller  takin'  a  bath  ought  to  be  treated  with 
respect.  I  wasn't  tryin'  to  commit  suicide.  Too  fond 
of  life. 

Phil.   Humph! 

Don.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  little  frog  who 
was  here  in  this  very  room— prisoner  with  me ! 

Phil.   Frog? 

Don.   She  had  the  charrnin'est  left  eye  in  France. 

Phil.   Only  got  one  eye? 

Don.  No,  you  poor  nut.  But  her  left  one — oh, 
boy! 

Phil.   I'll  bet  it  was  glass. 

Don.   Think  ye'r  funny,  don't  you  ? 
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Phil.   No,— I  think  you're  easy. 

Don.  Oh, — I'm  not  falling  for  her.  I'm  no  Mor- 
mon— but  I've  been  worrying  about  her.  I'd  like  to 
have  rescued  her  or  something. 

Phil.   Humph! 

Sid.  (Enters  l.  i,  with  a  box  of  refuse  with  which 
he  proceeds  to  the  window.  As  he  sees  Don )  My 
Gawd !  Guess  I'll  take  up  birthday  clothes  too  and 
keep  out  of  work. 

Don.   Shut  up,  you  old  crab.   I  got  to  dry  off. 

Sid.  (Dumping*  the  box  out  of  the  window)  Wise 
guy — and  let  us  do  the  work. 

Don.  I'm  not  officially  back  yet.  Escaped  pris- 
oner! 

Sid.  That's  why  you  were  hidin'  in  the  brook — 
till  we  got  the  dump  cleaned!  I'm  on!  If  Heinie 
hadn't  shot  yer  out  of  the  water,  you'd  be  there 
yet. 

Phil.  How  did  the  Heinies  treat  you? 

Don.  Pretty  good !  They  wouldn't  dare  do  much, 
you  know.  You  ought  to  heard  me  answer  them. 
Looked  'em  straight  in  the  eye  and  told  'em  where 
to  get  off.    Funny!   I  wasn't  scared  a  bit. 

Sid.  (Drily)  You  wouldn't  be.  Havin'  been  to 
the  movies  so  much,  yer  knew  just  what  to  do! 

Don.   (Laughing)  Gosh!  You're  jealous. 

Sid.  Jealous?  How  do  you  get  that  way?  I'm  in 
pain.  Havin'  you  treat  this  war  like  a  play!  Gosh, 
it  hurts !  Bern'  a  theatre  guy  myself— -I  know  all 
about  war  plays— and  they  got  nothin'  to  do  with 
war. 

Don.  (Scrunching  up  his  nose)  Theatre  guy? 
Thought  property  man  in  the  movies  was  as  high 
as  you  ever  got. 

Sid.  Is  that  so?  Well,  take  it  from  me — there's 
nobody  in  the  show  business  knows  more'n  a  prop- 
erty man.  He  has  to !  He  has  to  know  the  whole 
theatre  and  then  some.  That's  me !  It's  in  my  blood. 
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I  know.  (Resuming  his  attack  on  Donj  Listen  here, 
bo — hero  stuff— leadin'  charges — wavin'  flags  and 
catchin'  spies — it's  all  bunk.  Old  stuff!  It's  out. 
It  don't  belong.  In  war  these  days — no  chance  for 
any  guy  but  a  General.  We're  nothin'  but  dummies 
stuck  in  the  mud  for  Heinie  to  shoot  at. 

Don.  Bull!  You  mean  a  guy  nowadays  has  no 
chance  to  do  anything  on  his  own. 

Sid.   You  get  me !  Your  bean's  workin'  at  last. 

Don.  (Hotly)  Well,  yours  isn't.  What  do  guys 
get  decorated  for?  Lookin7  at  the  mud  and  belly- 
achin'  ? 

Sid.  (With  heavy  sarcasm)  Oh,  yes,  plannin'  to 
be  decorated  already? 

Don.  I  won't  be — if  I  listen  to  you.  Guys  get 
decorated  for  doin'  things  on  their  own ;  for  havin' 
guts  and  usin'  their  heads.  Nothing  to  it.  Just  as 
much  chance  for  glory  now  as  there  ever  was. 

Sid.  Will  yer  listen  to  little  Willie  makin'  a  patri- 
otic speech  in  his  underdrawers  ! ! 

Don.  You  can  laugh.  I'm  willing.  But  watch  me, 
all  the  same.    (Sergeant  appears  in  the  window.) 

Sid.  (Growling)  Laugh !  I  can  only  cry.  You're 
so  damn  pathetic. 

Sergeant.   Thought  I  told  you  guys  to  work. 

Don.    (Indicating)    Phil's  working. 

Sergeant.    What  are  you  doin'? 

Sid.    Workin'  us  I 

Don.   Gettin'  dressed!   Takes  time. 

Sergeant.  Where's  your  decency  ? 

Don.  (Lifting  up  his  trousers  from  the  floor) 
Here,  in  my  hand ! 

Sergeant.  Want  you  guys  to  help — with  some 
liftin'. 

Phil.  Yes,  Sergeant.  (He  starts  out  r.  door.  Sid 
follows  without  a  word.) 

Sergeant.    (To  Don  )  That  means  you. 

Don.  Soon  as  I'm  dressed ! 
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Sergeant.    (Sharply)    Now ! 

Don.   Decency ! 

Sergeant.    Get  your  tin  dip. 

Don.  (Promptly  vaulting  through  the  window) 
Well,  on  your  head  be  it.    (Exits  off  l.) 

Sergeant.  (Following  off  lJ  My  Gawd !  (Voice 
off,  shouting)  Where's  the  rest  of  the  gang?  (A 
moment  later  Sergeant  strides  in  the  window.  He 
goes  to  door  r.  ;  yelling)  Come  to  life,  in  there !  The 
camion's  here!  (He  goes  over  to  l.)  Look  sharp. 
Everyone  of  you  roughnecks  is  wanted  outside! 

(Charlie  appears  r,  followed  by  Fred  and  Spike. 
They  are  carrying  a  basket  of  rubbish.) 

Charlie.   Thought  that  was  you,  Sergeant. 

Sergeant.  (As  Larry  and  Duke  come  in  the 
door  l,  2.)  The  camion's  just  showed  up.  You  guys 
take  the  stuff  round  back  and  stow  it  in  the  dugout. 

Charlie.  Just  as  you  say,  Sergeant. 

Sergeant.  Now,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  wake  up ! 
You've  slept  enough  for  one  day.  On  your  toes, 
boys.  Come  on !   (He  goes  out  through  the  window.) 

Charlie.  One  thing  at  a  time.  Let's  dump  this 
stuff  out.  (Charlie  and  Fred  proceed  to  carry 
basket  to  window  and  dump  it  out.) 

Spike.  (As  he  adjusts  his  gas  mask  at  alert  and 
gets  his  helmet)  "Come  to  life !"  What's  the  matter 
with  that  guy  ?  Don't  he  know  it's  work  to  clean  out 
a  dump  like  this? 

Fred.  (Returning  from  window)  He's  too  serious 
about  this  war. 

Dick.  Take  yer  time  and  he'll  know  what  he's 
got  to  expect.  There's  no  use  spoilin'  a  Sergeant. 
Got  a  cigarette  about  you  ? 

Jeanne.  (Suddenly  from  R.  Jeanne  rushes  in. 
Nervousness  and  real  fright  lend  reality  to  the  effect 
of  hysterical  excitement  that  she  wishes  to  produce. 


'>  (Together) 
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As  she  sees  them  she  pauses  for  a  moment.  Hyster- 
ically, as  All  turn  to  her)  Oh,  mon  Dieu!  Vous 
etes  Americains !  Grace  a  Dieu !  Cest  merveilleux ! 
— Un  miracle !  (Oh,  dear  God !  You  are  American ! 
Thank  God!  Wonderful!  A  miracle!)  (She  flies 
down  c.  The  Boys  gather  around  her,  quite  astound- 
ed.) I  am  safe,  am  I  not?  You  drive  the  Bodies 
away.  (She  pauses.  Boys  look  at  her.  Then  at  each 
other.   Then  they  All  talk  at  once.) 

Spike.  Well,  for  Gawd's  sake. 

Fred.    Where  did  you  come  from, 
kid? 

Larry.   She's  a  frog,  ain't  she? 

Duke.  A  damn  good  looker — which 
is  more  important ! 

Charlie.  Well,  what's  happened  to 
scare  you,  honey? 

Jeanne.    I  live  in  this  village  with 
my  grandmere. 

All.   Huh? 

Jeanne.  Grandmother!  One  day  the  Bodies 
come.  My  grandmere  is  ill  and  I  cannot  leave  her. 
They  make  me  work  for  them.  My  Grandmere,  she 
is  desolee  from  grief- — I  fear  she  will  die.  Jus'  now 
we  hear  guns — bugles  shout  very  close.  Such  noise ! 
Ah,  c'est  affreux!  (It  was  terrible!)  Quick,  the 
Boches  run  away.  I  hide  myself.  When  I  come  out 
I  see  soldates,  guns  everywhere.  I  am  so  frighten' 
I  run  in  here,  I  see  you  toute  suite — I  know  I  am 
safe! 

Spike.  You  bet  you  are. 

Fred.  (Brings  in  a  chair  behind  her)  Sit  down. 
(She  seats  herself.) 

Charlie.  (Half  pushing  Fred  out  of  the  way.) 
Wait  a  minute — I'll  do  this. 

Fred.   I  know  what  to  do  for  her. 

Spike.  Keep  back,  boys.  Give  her— chance  to 
get  calm. 
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Charlie.  That's  the  idea.  You  guys  better  beat 
it.  How  can  she  be  calm  with  you  roughnecks 
crowdin'  around? 

Jeanne.  You  are  so  kind. 

Charlie.  Who  wouldn't  be  kind  to  you  ?  Say,  we 
got  to  get  acquainted.    What's  your  name? 

Jeanne.  (Surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
question,  she  looks  at  him,  then  at  them  All,  smiles) 
Jeanne. 

Charlie.  Jan. 

Jeanne.    (Correcting  him)   Non— Jeanne. 

Charlie.  Je — Jay-^Oh,  I  reckon  we'd  better 
call  you  Johnnie  for  short! 

Jeanne,  (She  laughs  heartily)  Cest  ca!  (All 
right!) 

Spike.  Oh,  keep  away  f torn  her  a  minute.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  hangin'  around  a 
girl  when  yer  half  naked.  (Jeanne  turns  quickly 
toward  Charlie.) 

Charlie.  What? 

Spike.  Look  at  your  pants.  (Jeanne  looks  at 
them)   Don't  look  at  'em,  John.  They're  shockin'. 

Charlie.  Not  my  doin'.  The  shrapnel  did  that. 

Jeanne.  Oh,  you  are  wounded?  (She  runs  to 
him.) 

Charlie.  (Offering  his  leg)  I  certainly  hope  so. 
(Jeanne  kneels  down  and  examines  his  leg.) 

Fred.   Oh,  Johnnie! 

Jeanne.  (Not  taking  her  eyes  off  Charlie's  leg) 
(She  holds  out  the  torn  trousers.)  Never  mind — I 
will  sew  you  up. 

Charlie.   You  will? 

Fred.  (Quickly  takes  off  his  coat  and  shows  tear 
in  the  sleeve)  Look,  Johnnie.  (The  Others  begin 
to  look  for  tears.) 

Larry.   And  see  this. 

Spike.  (To  Dick,  indicating  his  blouse)  Here, 
help  me — tear  this. 
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Dick.    Too  busy  ripping  my  own  blouse,  thanks. 

Jeanne.  I  will  mend  you  all  if  you  will  tell  me 
something. 

Larry.   You  betcha. 

Charlie.  (Coming  in  on  the  end)  Sure — what 
is  it? 

Jeanne.  (Thinking  how  to  put  it)  This — advance 
— that  drive  back  the  Bodies.  How  many  soldiers 
did  you  have?  (13oys  look  at  her  and  all  look  at 
each  other.) 

Charlie.  How  many?  What  do  you  want  to 
know  that  for? 

Jeanne.  Oh,  you  Americains  are  all  so  brave.  I 
just  wonder. 

Charlie.   Us  five  did  it. 

Jeanne.  Just  you?  (The  Boys  assent  and  strut 
around  proudly.  "Sure,  we  did  it."  "I  did  most  of 
it."   "It  was  me") 

Spike.   Well,  how  many  should  you  say,  Charlie  ? 

Charlie.   Oh,  six  or  seven  million. 

Spike.    (Conservatively)    Yes — that's  about  it. 

Jeanne.    (Laughing)  You  will  not  tell  me. 

Charlie.  You've  guessed  it,  Johnnie.  Jes'  ask  us 
somethin'  easier. 

Jeanne.  C'est  ca!  (All  right!)  Where  will  you 
boys  live  ? 

Charlie.  You  mean — where  are  we  billetted? 

Jeanne.   Billet-ed.   Yes. 

Charlie.  (Taking  her  hand)  Come — I  will  show 
you.  (Mysteriously)  But  you  mustn't  tell  a  livin' 
soul. 

Jeanne.  (With  a  queer  glance  at  him,  wondering 
for  a  moment  if  he  suspects  her,  then  speaking 
lightly)    Oh,  no!  Jamais!    (Never!) 

Charlie.  (Putting  his  finger  to  his  lips.  All  the 
others  say  "Ah!"  Charlie  leading,  they  all  tiptoe 
noiselessly  down  stage.  Charlie  turns  round,  back 
toward  audience.)    Look. 
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Jeanne.  (Looking  around  and  seeing  nothing) 
At  what? 

Charlie.   At  where  we're  billetted. 

Jeanne.   Oh,  you  mean — here? 

Charlie.  (Slapping  his  hands.)  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  boys  ?   She  got  it  the  first  time ! 

Sid.    (Enters  r.)    What's  going  on? 

Spike.   A  little  frog  hopped  in  the  window'. 

Sid.    (Horrified)    Female  ? 

Spike.   Sure. 

Sid.    My  Gawd ! 

Duke.  Don't  be  frightened,  Johnnie — that's  only 
our  woman-hater,  Sid  Manning! 

Jeanne.   Bon  jour,  m'sieu !    (Good  morning,  sir !) 

Sid.  Bon  jour,  yourself  !  (Walks  away )  Women 
are  just  wreckin'  this  war. 

Spike.    Dry  up ! 

Sid.   It  was  a  nice  war  when  we  started. 

Charlie.  He  just  growls — he  don't  bite.  But  this 
is  our  house.  Now  you'll  drop  in  for  tea,  won't  you  ? 

Jeanne.  Merci  beaucoup!  (Thank  you  very 
much!)  I  come  every  day  if  you  like — yes.  (There 
is  general  assent.  "That's  fine."  "Good  for  you." 
"Bully"  ending  with  Charlie  saying,  "Only  every 
day,  Johnnie?")    Isn't  that  enough? 

Charlie.  Couldn't  you  make  it  about  four  times 
a  day — and  then  some  ? 

Larry.   Yes— come  on — will  you  ? 

Fred.  That's  the  idea.  (They  gather  round  her 
downstage.) 

Jeanne.  Vous  etes  tres  gentils.  (You  are  very 
kind.)  (They  are  standing  with  their  backs  to  the 
window.   Jeanne  in  front  of  them.) 

Sergeant.  (Appears  in  the  window)  Say — for 
the  love  of  Mike!  What's  happened  to  you?  Been 
waitin'  in  the  road ! 

Duke.   Sorry,  Sergeant! 

Sergeant.  Thought  you'd  died  on  me. 
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Duke.  Only  fainted — but  we're  coming  to. 

Sergeant.  For  God's  sake,  come,  then — and  hurry 
up.   (Exit.) 

Charlie.  War's  hell,  Johnnie.  We  got  to  go 
back  to  work. 

Jeanne.  Do  not  stay  for  me.  Was  he  en  grand 
colere?   Very  mad? 

Charlie.   No.   He  was  just  born  that  way. 

Fred.   So  long,  mademoiselle ! 

Spike.  (As  they  All  move  toward  the  R.  door) 
We'll  be  back  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Duke.  Sorry — but  business  is  business !  (He  nods 
and  exits  r.  Charlie  goes  out  last.  As  he  reaches 
the  door  he  turns.) 

Charlie.  Now,  you  promise  to  stay  just  where 
you  are,  honey  ?   (Exits.) 

Jeanne.   Oui,  m'sieu. 

(He  waves  his  hand  at  her.  She  waves  back.  He 
goes.  As  Jeanne  is  left  alone,  all  the  animation 
that  she  had  assumed,  aided  by  her  excitement, 
dies  down.  She  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
Boys'  exit.  Half  intelligible  snatches  of  conver- 
sation are  heard  from  Charlie  to  the  effect  of 
"I'll  beat  you  to  it  getting  back"  and  Spike  an- 
swering, "Like  biases  you  will."  A  half -wistful 
smile  hovers  for  a  moment  on  her  lips.  Abruptly 
recalling  what  she  has  to  do,  she  passes  the  back 
of  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  as  though  to  wake 
herself  up.  Then  she  goes  to  the  door  at  l.i  and 
peers  in.  She  looks  back  at  window.  Then  she 
hurries  to  door  l.i  and  exits,  closing  door  be- 
hind her.) 

(Don  enters  r.  He  walks  casually  over  to  get  his 
clothes.  There  is  the  sudden  NOISE  of  falling 
iron.   Instantly  Don  is  on  the  alert.   He  drops 
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his  trousers  and  gets  his  revolver.  In  a  moment 
he  covers  the  door  l.i,  and  abruptly  swings  it 
open.) 

Don.  Come  out  of  your  dope  in  there!  Snap 
out  of  it!  What  are  you  up  to?  (No  answer.  Don 
zuaits,  motionless)  I  got  yer  covered — so  no  funny 
business!   Hurry  up,  now! 

Jeanne's  Voice.   Oui,  m'sieu.    (Yes,  sir.) 

Don.    (At  the  same  time  peering  in)   A  girl!   I'll 

be (Jeanne   comes   in   slowly   l.i.      She   is 

nervous  and  frightened.)   Say !  What  do  you  know  ? 
Gosh,  this  is  luck! 

Jeanne.  (Looking  up  quickly,  startled  by  his 
change  of  tone)  Qu'est-ce  que — je  ne  comp rends 
pas!    (What  is  it?     I  don't  understand!) 

Don.   Thought  I'd  lost  you  for  good. 

Jeanne.  M'sieu — comment — qu'est-ce  que  vous 
dites?    (Sir — what  is  it  you're  saying?) 

Don.  Drop  the  frog — talk  English.  Don't  you 
know  me? 

Jeanne.  Do  I  know  you?  Yes.  Are  you  un 
Americain — un  soldat? 

Don.  (Hurt)  Soldier?  Am  I  a  soldier?  Can't 
yer  tell?  (Suddenly  realizing  his  lack  of  costume) 
Good  Lord!  I  forgot.  Been  takin'  a  bath.  Here, 
wait  a  minute!  (He  seizes  the  checked  tablecloth 
and  throws  it  about  his  shoulder,  making  a  sort  of 
Grecian  tunic  out  of  it.)    There — how's  that? 

Jeanne.    Tres  chic!    Charmant! 

Don.    I  didn't  mean  that! 

Jeanne.    (Laughing)    You  are  so  modest! 

Don.  (As  though  finishing  that  subject)  Just  as 
well.    Don't  you  recognize  me  yet? 

Jeanne.  Oui,  M'sieu.  For  a  moment,  only — I 
did  not !  You  are  the  very  handsome  Americain 
prisoner ! 

Don.    (Embarrassed)    Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that. 
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Jeanne.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  so  glad  the  Boches  did 
not  shoot  you. 

Don.  Same  here.  I  was  worried  sick  about  you. 
Thought  they'd  dragged  you  off  to  Berlin — and  here 
you  were  all  the  time. 

Jeanne.    You  asked  me  why  I  am  here. 

Don.  Before  I  saw  who  it  was.  You  love  the 
Boches  same  as  me — like  hell. 

Jeanne.  (With  quick  intensity)  Jus'  like  hell. 
Vous  avez  raison.    (You  are  right.) 

Don.  Where  did  you  learn  to  speak  English  ? 

Jeanne.  My  father  teach  me.  He  was  a  courier 
once — for  the  tourist. 

Don.    Hoy/  did  you  get  away? 

Jeanne.  I  jump  quick — and  hide.  The  Boche 
too  busy  with  running  to  stop  me.  I  wait.  Enfm. 
(At  last.)  I  come  back  and  find  the  Americans  here. 
They  were  so  kind  to  me.   Tres  gentils !    (So  kind i) 

Don.  Why  wouldn't  they  be?  You've  got  the 
charmin'est  left  eye  in  France. 

Jeanne.  (Listlessly)  Merci,  m'sieu!  (Thank  you, 
sir!) 

Don.  (Sensing  her  apathy)  Guess  you've  been 
told  that  before ! 

Jeanne.    Non,  m'sieu! 

(Ned  is  heard  playing  the  PIANO  off  stage.  He  is 
putting  his  state  of  mind  into  terms  of  music. 
What  he  plays  is  an  improvisation  that  is  haunt- 
ing and  sad.) 

Jeanne.     (Continuing)    Who  is  that,  m'sieu? 
Don.   Ned!  Whenever  he  sees  a  piano,  he  jumps 
at  it! 

(Pause.  Don  looks  at  her  admiringly.  Jeanne, 
however,  is  affected  by  the  music,  the  prox- 
imity of  Don  and  her  own  mission.    As  he  is 
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about  to  touch  her  sleeve  in  boyish  embarrass- 
ment, she  suddenly  looks  at  him.  He  turns! 
away  with  a  laugh.) 

Jeanne.   You  take  the  war  as  a  joke,  m'sieu! 

Don.  Some  of  it !  Some  of  it's  nice.  (With  un- 
expected feeling)  Some  of  it  isn't.  Well,  it's  our 
job  now.    So  it's  got  to  be. 

Jeanne.    Why  must  it  be? 

Don.   To  make  the  world  safe — you  know. 

Jeanne.   You  are  fond  of  your  country,  m'sieu? 

Don.   Naturally !   That  comes  first  with  any  guy. 

Jeanne.  (Quietly)  You  are  right,  m'sieu. 
(Pause.  Suddenly  Ned,  after  a  few  JANGLING 
DISCORDS,  breaks  off  in  his  playing.) 

Don.    I'm  afraid  the  war  is  gettin'  him. 

Jeanne.    It  is  terrible  for  everyone. 

Don.  Don't  worry  any  more.  We'll  look  out  fon 
you. 

Jeanne.  You  are  so  kind!  But  you  see  some 
one  who  is  dear  to  me  is  in  danger. 

Don.  (Quietly)  I  got  yer!  Do  you  think  most 
girls  feel  like  that? 

Jeanne.  For  those  they  love?  Mais  oui!  How 
can  they  help  it? 

Don.  Some  make  a  darn  good  try.  (He  turns 
and  walks  to  the  window.) 

Jeanne.    Oh,  I  have  made  you  sad,  m'sieu. 

Don.  Not  sad!  Just  thinkin'  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  people! 

Charlie.  (Suddenly  dashes  in  rJ  Yer  did 
wait,  didn't  yer,  Johnnie?  (As  he  takes  in  Don's 
costume)  What's  struck  you,  Don?  Havin'  the- 
atricals ? 

Jeanne.  (She  laughs)  We  have  such  a  nice 
talk. 

Don.   You  said  it. 

Charlie.    (To  DonJ    So  that's    where    youVe 
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been  while  we  were  breakin'  our  backs  unloading 
that  truck.  Have  nothin'  more  to  do  with  him, 
Johnnie. 

Jeanne.   Why  not,  M'sieu? 

Charlie.   (Coming  close  to  her)   He's  crazy. 

Don.   Is  that  so? 

Charlie,  Every  time  the  Heinies  begin  firm'  at 
us  this  baby  goes  out  and  takes  a  bath. 

(Spike  and  Fred  enter  r.  hurriedly.) 

Fred.   Hello,  madymosell! 

Spike.    Come  on,  Phil,  and  see  for  yourself. 

(Don  steps  in  front  of  Jeanne  as  Phil  enters  r. 
He  is  busy  telling  Jeanne  that  she  is  trying  to 
kid  him  because  he  was  telling  her  about  her  left 
eye — but  that  he  really  meant  it.  Phil  comes 
eagerly  in,  followed  by  Larry  and  Duke.  All 
Phil  sees  is  Don  in  costume.) 

Phil.  (Looking  at  Spike  disgustedly)  You  fellers 
think  you're  funny. 

Don.   What's  the  matter? 

Phil.  Told  me  they  had  a  peach  in  here. 

Jeanne.  (Stepping  out)  Pee-ch?  Qu'est-ce  que 
c'est?  (Phil  looks  at  her,  startled.  Don  gives  a 
short  little  laugh  at  Phil's  taking  him  for  Jeanne. 
Sid  re-enters  r.) 

Phil.  Oh,  lead  me  to  it!  (Phil  goes  over  and 
seises  Jeanne  by  the  hands,  at  the  same  time  saying) 
How  do  you  do? 

Charlie.  You  keep  off!  What  do  you  think 
you're  doin'? 

Spike.    (Pleasantly)    She  belongs  to  me. 

Don.  How  do  you  birds  get  that  way  ?  Belongs 
to  you?  This  is  my  party.  Eh,  Johnnie? 

Jeanne.  Peutetre !    (Perhaps !)   But  I  mus'  go. 
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Charlie.  Not  yet,  Johnnie!  We've  just  come 
back. 

Don.  What's  yer  rush? 

Jeanne.  My  grandmere  needs  me.  I  am  late. 
(As  she  moves  toward  r.  door)  I  see  you  very  soon. 
Au  revoir!    (Exits.) 

Charlie.  (Calling  after  her)  Don't  forget  my 
pants. 

Spike.  (At  the  same  time)  If  you  want  any  guy 
murdered,  let  me  know. 

Fred.  When  our  kitchen  gets  here,  drop  around 
to  chow. 

Phil.   So  long,  madymosell ! 

Duke.   I'll  say  she's  some  frog. 

Don.    (At  the  window)  Johnnie! 

Jeanne.  (Appearing  outside  window  at  his  call) 
Oui,  M'sieu? 

Don.    Where's  your  place — your  home? 

Jeanne.  Over  the  hill!  You  come  to  see  me, 
M'sieu  ? 

Don.  Will  I  ?  First  chance ! 

Jeanne.    Au  revoir!    (She  goes  off.) 

Sid.  You  guys  can  give  right  up  now.  He's  on  the 
home  stretch  already.  (Don,  with  a  laugh,  takes  off 
his  table  cloth.  Fat  appears  r.  As  he  catches  sight 
of  Charlie  he  walks  rapidly  over  to  him  and  after 
a  short,  contemptuous  pause  he  hauls  off  and  hits 
him  in  the  jaw.  Phil  and  others  seize  Fat,  while 
Fred  takes  hold  of  Charlie.  The  latter  is  too 
thunderstruck  and  angry  to  speak.) 

Phil.   What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you? 

Fat.  He  knows !  The  big  stiff ! 

Sid.   What's  eatin'  you  ? 

Fat.  He  told  me  I  was  poisoned !  Scared  the  life 
out  of  me.   Let  go  of  me  and  I'll  break  his  neck. 

(There  is  a  terrific  EXPLOSION.    Dirt  sprays  in 
through  the  window.    Then  another  SHELL 
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breaks  out  to  the  r.  The  Boys  throw  themselves 
down  to  dodge  out  of  the  way.) 

Charlie.  (In  a  shrill  falsetto,  like  a  burslesque 
tragedy  queen)  Dearie  me,  I  am  so  frightened !  Save 
me!  (Don  rushes  to  the  window  to  look  for 
JeanneJ 

Ned.  (Appearing  at  r.  and  excitedly  clutching  the 
sides  of  the  door.  Yelling)  Hell's  breakin'  loose! 
For  God's  sake,  come  down  to  the  dugout !  (He  dis- 
appears R.) 

Sergeant.  (Entering  from  l,2.)  In  for  some 
hard  shelling ! 

Don.  (Turning  quickly  to  Phil)  There  she  is! 
Under  a  tree ! 

Sergeant.  So  knock  off  work!  Beat  it  below! 
Dugout ! 

Don.  (Watching  intently)  Poor  kid !  (He  leaps 
through  the  window.) 

Sergeant.  (Rushing  to  the  window  after  Don^) 
Another  bath !  My  God  !  Eh,  you  damn  fool !  Come 
back!  And  the  rest  of  you  beat  it!  (The  Others 
rapidly  pick  up  their  helmets  and  start  for  door  r.) 

Phil.   D'onny's  hit! 

Sergeant.   All  out  now !   Step  lively  I 

Fred.  Gawd !  I'm  bored  with  this  war !  (Jeanne 
and  Don  suddenly  appear  in  the  window.) 

(WARN  Curtain.) 

Jeanne.  Quick!  Help  me!  (Phil  and  Sid 
jump  through  the  window,  and  supporting  Don, 
assist  him  through  the  window.) 

Don.  I'm  all  right !  Damn  rot !  Stung  in  the  side, 
that's  all.  One  of  Heinie's  little  lead  hornets!  Let 
go! 

Jeanne.   He  came  to  help  me.   Poor  boy! 

Sergeant.  Here!  Let's  have  a  look!  (He  turns 
and  strides  over  and  stands  in  front  of  Don  and 
quickly  examines  him.) 
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Sid.    (With  irritation)    I  never  been  nipped  yet. 

Charlie.  Only  part  of  me  ever  gets  nicked  is  my 
clothes. 

Jeanne.   All  my  fault ! 

Sergeant.  (To  DonJ  It's  you  for  the  dressing 
station ! 

Sid.    Hospital — rest !   Gawd !   You  have  the  luck ! 

Don.    (Angrily,  but  growing  faint)    Out  o'  luck 

— you  fool.    Just  hittin'  my  stride — great  life 

(He  collapses.) 

Sergeant.  (Sharply)  Dugout,  you  bums !  Bring 
him  along.   Dugout ! 

(General  quick  exodus  r.  Charlie  hurries  Jeanne 
out  r.  Sid  and  Phil  lift  Don  and,  with  Spike's 
help,  carry  him  out.  Another  EXPLOSION 
and  part  of  the  ceiling  falls  in.) 

CURTAIN 


ACT  TWO 

Scene:  The  same. 

Fifty  days  later. 

Not  a  trace  of  the  windows  remain.  There 
is  a  battered  piano  in  a  canvas  cover  up  r.  The 
furniture  now  consists  of  a  few  chairs  and 
boxes. 

The1  Boys,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  keep 
their  spirits  up  and  ignore  the  ever-present  mon- 
otonous consciousness  of  dreary  danger,  show 
a  tension  and  a K  fatigue  in  sharp  contrast  tq 
their  high  spirits  in  the  previous  Act.  Theit 
nerves  are  at  the  snapping  point.  All  the  Boys 
are  on,  excepting  Don,  Charlie  and  Fred. 
Fat  is  sitting  on  the  floor,  down  r.,  laboriously 
writing  a  letter  with  a  short  pencil.  His  back 
is  against  wall.  Spike  is  up  c,  lazily  whittling  a 
piece  of  wood.  Larry  is  playing  at  the  piano, 
more  to  himself  than  to  others.  Duke  is  seated 
up  c,  stripped  to  the  waist,  in  the  depths  of 
a  cootie  hunt  in  his  shirt  that  is  lying  across  his 
knees.  Every  time  he  succeeds,  he  mutters 
"Hal  Got  you  that  time — you  little  Heinie  bug! 
Good  hunting!"  Ned  is  huddled  in  the  lower  l. 
corner.  His  manner  is  tense,  his  nerves  twitch- 
ing. At  the  same  time  his  eyes  are  closed.  He 
is  merely  waiting  for  the  time  to  pass.  Sid  is 
sitting  near  the  window.  He  is  fixing  buttons  on 
his  blouse  with  the  help  of  matches  and  a  knife. 
Phil  is  near  him,  trying  to  read  an  old  torn 
copy  of  (eThe  Paris  Herald." 

Abruptly  Larry  finishes  playing. 

51 
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Spike.   Don't  stop! 

Larry.  (Walking  toward  l.2  door)  Got  to  shave ! 
(He  goes  out.) 

(Charlie  enters  l.i.  He  shows  the  strain  less  than 
the  others.  At  the  same  time  he  looks  tired  and 
drawn.  No  one  notices  his  entrance.  Charlie 
glances  around  and  commences  to  whistle 
"Smiles"  for  a  couple  of  bars.  Fat  scratches  his 
head  disc  our agedly,  as  though  the  letter  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  then  yawns.  Charlie 
takes  off  his  helmet,  and  skims  it  toward  Fat, 
where  it  lands  on  the  floor  with  a  sudden  clatter. 
Fat  half  glances  at  it,  then  he  kicks  it  out  of 
the  way  and  goes  on  reading.) 

(Ned,  however,  starts  up— in  a  wild  fright,  a  mut- 
tered word  coming  from  his  lips.  No  one  pays 
any  attention.  Ned  settles  down  again.  Charlie 
takes  off  his  blouse,  puts  it  on  the  floor  beside 
him  and  looks  at  it.  Then  he  kicks  it  over  to 
the  wall  l.  He  follows  it  over,  drops  down  and 
sits  on  it.) 

Charlie,  (After  a  pause)  Anybody  got  a  cigar- 
ette? (No  answer.  After  another  pause)  Got  a 
cigarette,  Phil? 

Phil.  (Without  looking  up  from  his  paper. 
Pause.)   Yes! 

Charlie.  (After  he  sees  that  Phil  is  not  going 
to  give  him  one.  After  another  pause)  Thanks! 
Well,  I'll  smoke  one  of  my  own.  (He  reaches  down 
and  pulls  out  a  package.) 

Fat.    Got  one  to  spare,  Apollo? 

(Charlie,  after  considering  the  matter,  takes  one 
out  of  the  package  and  throws  one  to  Fat. 
Larry  comes  in  "L.2  with  his  shaving  kit.  He 
is  in  undershirt,  trousers,  etc.) 
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Ned.  (Suddenly  breaking  out)  God !  Fifty  days 
in  this  hell  hole ! 

Charlie.  (Kiddingly)  And  we're  likely  to  have 
fifty  more.  They're  so  pleased  with  the  way  we're 
holding  the  line — they  can't  let  us  go. 

Ned.    It's  on  my  nerves. 

Sid.    (Sharply)    What  of  it? 

(Larry  hangs  up  his  mirror  near  the  window  and 
proceeds  to  lather  his  face.) 

Fat.    Are  you  the  only  one,  cutie? 

Sid.    The  only  one  who  talks  of  it ! 

Ned.  Why  wouldn't  I  talk  of  it— when  I  know 
that  a  bullet's  cornin'  soon  with  my  name  on  it. 

Spike.  Overdue,  ain't  it?  You've  been  bullin' 
about  that  bullet  for  the  last  two  weeks ! 

Ned.  (His  words  seeming  to  break  out  in  spite 
of  himself)  It's  comin',  all  right.  Down  in  the  front 
line  last  night.  I  felt  it.  I  knew  it  for  a  dead  cer- 
tainty. 

Fat.  Aw,  cut  the  crepe!  I'm  trying  to  write  a 
letter  to  my  girl  and  how  the-— — 

Sid.  You're  a  sunbeam  all  right  to  have  around 
the  home. 

Ned.   You'll  be  rid  of  me  soon  enough. 

Sid.  Wouldn't  be  hopin',  sonny,  if  you'd  buck  up. 
Moved  the  piano  in  here — just  for  you!  (Crosses 
down  stage,  end  of  box  rJ. 

Ned.  Yes,  you  did!  You  moved  it  in  here  for 
Larry  to  bang  on — and  my  God,  he's  banged ! 

Larry.  Thanks,  bo!  Thought  you  used  to  like 
jazz. 

Ned.  Not  now !   Fifty-one  days ! 

Charlie.   What  are  you  ?  A  time  clock  ? 

Duke.  (Shaking  out  his  O.  D.  shirt  and  then 
his  undershirt.)  There!  "Finny!" — as  the  frogs 
say!    (Crosses  c.) 
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Spike.  (Crosses  r.c.)  Think  of  a  cootie  bavin* 
the  nerve  to  trespass  on  a  guy  like  you ! 

Duke.    Not  many  of  them  do !   I  see  to  that ! 

Spike.  Leathernecks  like  me,  they  naturally  don't 
respect.  But  takin'  liberties  with  you,  Handsome 
— well,  I  have  to  hand  it  to  'em !  They're  brave  little 
guys! 

Duke.  (Picking  up  his  undershirt)  Think  you're 
funny — don't  you? 

Charlie.  If  you'd  give  up  undershirts  like  me — 
you'd  have  less  cooties !  I  give  those  babies  nothin' 
to  roost  on ! 

Duke.  (Tossing  his  undershirt  to  one  side  and 
slipping  on  his  O.  D.  shirt)  All  right!  Try  anything 
once !    (Crosses  to  window.) 

Spike.  This  outfit's  just  a  bunch  of  crabs.  Don't 
know  what's  got  into  yer.  Ye'r  all  changed — but  me. 

Ned.  (Interrupting)  Changed?  Why  wouldn't 
we  be?   (Starting  for  the  door  rv  rising,) 

Spike.   And,  as  for  you- — - 

Ned.  For  God's  sake,  let  me  alone.  I  wouldn't 
recognize  you.    (Exits  R.) 

Sid.  I'd  rather  hear  Don  Keogh's  "Pbllyanna" 
war  comedy  than  that  guy's  sob  stuff.  (Sits  on 
box  r. ) 

Phil.  (Crosses  c.)  What's  the  sense  of  crackin* 
Don? 

Sid.  I'm  not  crackin'  Don!  Miss  him!  What 
with  him  in  the  hospital  and  our  old  Sergeant 
bumped  off — I  haven't  had  a  good  laugh  fer  days! 

Dick.  Oh,  shut  up !  You're  worse  than  Ned ! 

Sid.   Damn  cheerful  bunch — this  outfit ! 

Fat.  (Scratching  his  head)  My  girl  wants  to 
know  what  life  at  the  front  is  like.  What'll  I  tell 
her? 

Sid.   Tell  her  it's  lousy.   That's  easy. 

Fat.  That  would  make  a  hit. 

Charlie.    If  she  wants  to  know  what  it's  like — i 
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all  she's  got  to  do  is  to  sit  in  the  pigsty  for  a  month. 

Fat.    (Angrily)    Sit  in  the  pigsty? 

Charlie.  Up  to  her  neck. 

Fat.   She's  not  that  kind  of  a  girl. 

Charlie.  If  she  did — she'd  get  all  the  fun  of  war 
and  none  of  its  discomforts. 

Sid.  (Drily)  Forty  men  and  eight  horses — the 
nifty  little  label  on  the  box  cars  we're  dragged 
around  France  in — that  describes  it.  Forty  of  us — 
worth  just  eight  horses — and  treated  forty  times 
worse. 

Fat.  Oh,  bull!  She  wants  somethin'  to  read  to 
her  girl  friends. 

Sid.  (Derisively)  That's  it.  Christmas  card  stuff ! 
Smellin'  with  sentiment— like  cheap  cologne.  "Ain't 
we  got  a  lovely  war?"  Wait  till  Don  gets  back! 
He'll  fix  you. 

Fat.  (Folding  up  the  letter)  You  said  it.  He's 
worth  the  lot  of  you.  (He  rises.)  Me  for  chow! 
(Exits  r.) 

Charlie.  (Goes  over  to  his  roll  and  gets  his 
ukulele.  Half -whistling,  he  proceeds  to  tune  it,  as 
he  seats  himself  on  the  floor)    I'm  all  in  today! 

Sid.  (Crosses  c.)  No  wonder.  Gallivantin'  half 
the  night !  * 

Charlie.   Bull! 

Spike.   Up  at  Johnnie's? 

Charlie.  Sure.  Dropped  in.  Sid's  sore  because 
he  was  dropped  out. 

Sid.   Bah !   Frogs  mean  nothin'  to  me ! 

Charlie.   Good  reason. 

Sid.  All  the  same,  Apollo,  you  wait  till  Donny 
gets  back. 

Charlie.    Ah,  he  wasn't  lookin'  that  way. 

Sid.  That's  where  he  was  lookin'  when  the  bullet 
got  him.  That's  why  it  got  him!  (Duke  crosses  to 
chair  u) 

Charlie.   He's  soft  on  a  girl  at  home. 
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Phil.   Guess  that's  off.    He  seemed  to  think  so. 

Sid.    Suppose  he  was  engaged?  What  of  it? 

Phil.   A  good  deal  of  it — if  you're  like  Don ! 

Sid.  Bull!  He's  human,  ain't  he?  Oh,  I  know 
— how  with  a  hero,  it's  one  dame  at  a  time.  But  Don 
only  thinks  he's  a  hero ;  he's  playin'  a  part — under- 
neath he's  a  nice  guy. 

Charlie.  Johnnie's  nothin'  to  him— take  it  from 
me. 

Duke.    I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  Charlie,  Sid. 

Sid.  All  right.  I  heard  you.  But  watch  out  when 
Don  gets  back. 

(Fred  enters  r.  He  is  in  irritable  mood.  He  walks 
up  and  down  the  room,  his  hands  dug  deep  in 
his  pockets.  Unconsciously  he  kicks  at  the  floor. 
Charlie  stops  strumming,  his  own  restlessness 
too  much  for  him.  He  hangs  his  ukulele  up.) 

Fred.  That  lousy  new  Captain  we  got!  Alonzo 
Smith !   Gawd !   He  gives  me  an  ache. 

Charlie.   You  said  it ! 

Spike.  Bad  day  for  us— our  old  Captain's  getting 
nicked ! 

Fred.   Looked  pretty  fishy  to  me ! 

Sid.  Fishy  ?  For  Pete's  sake !  A  machine  gun  got 
him! 

Fred.  Like  Hell  it  did!  Some  bird  inside  the 
lines  got  him.    Take  it  from  me. 

Sid.    Spy  stuff ! — Gawd,  3/011're  romantic ! 

Fred.  This  dump  is  crawlin'  with  'em — but  that's 
why  we  got  this  replacement  Captain  Alonzo  Smith 
belly-achin'  over  us  now! 

Phil.  Only  been  here  a  couple  of  days !  Give  him 
a  chance ! 

Fred.  I'll  give  him  somethin'  more  than  a  chance 
— if  I  ever  get  him  alone ! 


Charlie.  What's  he  done  now? 
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Fred.  The  alert  just  sounded — and  I  was  beatin' 
it  across  the  street  to  get  under  cover.  Never  saw 
his  nibs,  so  didn't  salute.    Gave  me  hell! 

Sid.  West  Pointer !  What  do  you  expect  ? 

Spike.   Nothin' — and  we  certainly  got  it. 

Dick.  (Yawning)  I  want  a  little  excitement.  Fve 
been  doing  the  same  things  so  long — that  just  a  cake 
of  chocolate  would  excite  me  to  death. 

Fred.  Everything's  punk  now — Fm  fed  up  with 
it.  This  is  the  Hell  of  a  war ! 

Spike.   You  better  go  hold  hands  with  Ned. 

Fred.  Shut  up,  you  little  mutt !  Who's  talkin'  to 
you? 

Spike.  Now,  look  here.  I  cleaned  on  you  once — 
want  me  to  do  it  again? 

Fred.   Yes,  you  did  ! 

Spike.    Come  on,  then! 

Fred.  (As  they  close  in  on  each  other)   Vm  ready  ! 

Larry.   Eh— watch  your  step.    Fm  shaving. 

Sid.  (Coming  between  Fred  and  Spike  J  For 
Pete's  sake,  ain't  a  million  Heinies  enough  to  be 
fighting — without  takin'  on  each  other? 

Fred.    He  sure  gets  my  goat! 

Spike.  If  that  guy  only  had  a  different  face,  I 
could  bear  it.   Damned  old  sheep ! 

Fred.   That  will  be  all  from  you. 

Spike.  (Leaping  at  Fred,)  Will  it?  (The  Two 
of  them  in  their  struggles  hit  against  Larry. ) 

Larry.    (Angrily)    Lookout!   You  fools! 

Sid.  (At  the  same  time  separating  them,  with 
Charlie  assisting)  Stop  it !  You're  like  a  pair  of 
seidlitz  powders.    Holy  gosh! 

Larry.  (Indignantly  taking  down  his  mirror  and 
seizing  his  shaving  kit  and  starting  for  the  door  l.2) 
Cut  my  head  off — if  I  stay  in  here !    (Exits.) 

Spike.    (To  Std)    You  keep  out  of'  this ! 

Sid.  (Roaring)  What's  the  matter  with  you? 
This  outfit's  gone    to  pieces!    Everything's  rotten! 
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Gawd-awful !  On  the  bum !  Snap  out  of  it  now  and 
behave  !  Ye'r  like  a  pack  of  old  women !  Nerves — 
nerves — nerves!  Seem'  things  that  ain't!  Ye'r  all 
cuckoo !  Jumpy !   Ye'r  give  me  a  pain ! 

(Suddenly  a  Figure  in  a  German  army  cape  and 
helmet  appears  in  the  window.  He  carries  a 
luger.) 

The  Figure.  (With  a  heavy  German  accent) 
Arsh — ge-schark !  Alls — ge  blink !  Han's  oop !  (The 
Boys  jump  for  cover,  instinctively.) 

Sid.   (Starting  to  put  up  his  hands)  What  the 

The  Figure,  Schnappen  zee  house !  Bud  wiser ! 
— Anheuser  Busch!    Get  me? 

Phil,  Donny !   (They  All  recover  themselves.) 

Sid.  Funny,  ain't  yerf 

Phil.   How  are  you? 

Don.  Fine !  I  sure  took  you  guys  in,  all  right 

Fred.  Like  hell  yer  did ! 

Don.  You  all  jumped.  Even  the  old  crab! 

Sid.    I  did  not !   Saw  right  through  you. 

Don.    Your  hands  went  up. 

Sid.  Ah,  bull !  Think  I  was  caught  by  a  piece  of 
bum  actin'  like  that? 

Fred.   Gawd,  you  made  a  punk  Heinie. 

Don.  (To  CharlieJ  Hello,  Sunshine ! — Gosh,  it's 
good  to  get  back.   Same  old  bunch  of  belly-achers. 

Charlie.    Where'd  you  get  the  Heinie  outfit? 

Don.  (Throwing  down  the  cape  and  helmet) 
Picked  it  off  a  bumped-off  Boche — as  I  was  coming 
along. 

Sid.  Wonder  you  wasn't  bumped  off  for  wearin' 
it. 

Don.  Didn't  wear  it  till  I  got  here.  Dumped  my 
stuff  in  the  dugout.  I  scared  yer  all  to  death.  Voila ! 

Sid.  (Suddenly)  Pollyanna — put  it  there!  Yer 
look  made  over — a  brand  new  baby ! 

Don.  You  don't  look  so  rotten  yourself. 


^ 
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Spike.    How  was  the  hospital? 

Don.  Great !  But  gosh,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  guys. 
Duke  looks  grander  than  ever. 

Spike.   Go  easy  with  that  bird — or  he'll  bite ! 

Duke.  Any  more  from  you,  Spike — and  I'll  turn 
you  up  and  spank  you.   (Sits  chair  l.J 

Spike.   See!  What  did  I  tell  yer ? 

Charlie.  Ah,  cut  it  out!  (To  Don )  What's  the 
dope  ?  Are  yer  all  right  again  ? 

Don.  (On  his  toes)  How  do  I  feel?  (He  spars 
out  at  Charlie. )  Been  convalescing.  I  was  afraid 
you'd  all  be  off  on  leave — or  support  rest — or  some- 
thin' — and  I'd  have  to  be  chasin'  round  France  after 
you. 

Sid.  Not  this  outfit.  We've  been  in  the  mud  so 
long  we've  taken  root. 

Don.  Gosh,  it  seems  good  to  hear  you  growl 
again.   But  what's  the  news? 

Sid.  New  Captain — Alonzo  Smith — West  Pointer. 
Two  days  old. 

Don.  Oh,  say!  Old  Whitey  got  his,  eh?  Too 
bad !   Best  Captain  in  the  A.E.F. 

Charlie.  Whitey — and  Sergeant  Higgs.  Higgs 
got  bumped  off  the  day  after  you  left. 

Don.  (Sympathetically;  yet  casually)  Thought 
things  seemed  awful  quiet  around  here!  Good  old 
scout.   What  about  Ned? 

Charlie.  Still  ravin' ! 

Spike.  We  lost  that  young  shave-tail  too.  Shell 
shock ! 

Sid.  Now  that  you're  back — sonny — I  suppose 
we'll  end  the  war  right  away. 

Don.  Sure — me  and  Foch.  (Looking  about)  This 
dump  sure  doesn't  improve  with  age. 

Charlie.  Lucky  yer  came  when  yer  did  or  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  left. 

Sid.  Lucky  yer  came  when  yer  did  or  yer  wouldn't 
have  had  any  girl  left,  either ! 
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Don.   Girl  ? 

Charlie.  He  means  Johnnie — just  because  I  been 
up — callin'  on  her! 

Don.   Oh — I  was  going  to  ask  about  her. 

Sid.  (Ironically)  Oh,  you  were?  (To  the 
OthersJ   What  did  I  tell  you? 

Don.  I'm  damn  glad  she's  here — because — take  it 
from  me,  she's  the  heart-breakin'est  kid  in  France 
- — but  I  got  to  go  easy.  Yer  see,  I  got  married  while 
I  was  away. 

Sid.    (Horrified)    Got  what? 

Don.    Well,  sort  of. 

Sid.   Sort  of  ?  What  kinder  marriage  is  that  ? 

Don.  That's  what  I  don't  know. 

Phil.  (At  the  same  time)  Did  Edith  come  over? 
(Gets  up  from  chair  rJ 

Don.  It's  not  Edith.  That's  off,  you  poor  fish! 
This  one's  name  is  Paulette. 

Charlie.   Good  Gawd ! 

Spike.    When?  How? 

Duke.    How  does  anybody  get  married? 

Don.  I  don't  know — exactly.  Well,  yer  see,  it's 
this  way— I  can't  be  sure— yet. 

Charlie.  Yer  mean  whether  it  took- — like  vacci- 
nation ? 

Don.  Oh — if  I'm  married — I'm  married  all  right ! 
But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am. 

Phil.   Delirium.   You  dreamt  it. 

Don.  Not  much!  It  was  after  I  got  well.  They 
took  care  of  me — when  I  got  discharged  from  the 
hospital. 

Charlie.   Who? 

Don.  A  mother  and  a  daughter. 

Spike.  Which  in  your  fit  of  absent-mindedness 
did  you  marry? 

Don.  The  daughter,  you  poor  simp !  Some  looker ! 
Nice  French  people !   Great  on  fried  potatoes ! 
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Sid.  (Scornfully)  So  you  married  her  for  po- 
tatoes ? 

Don.  That's  what  I  don't  know — whether  she's 
my  wife  or  not. 

Spike.  But  you  must.  Why — any  guy  knows 
that! 

Don.  But  I  don't.  Honest  to  Gosh!  I'm  not 
foolin'.  I'm  worried  sick.  You  see — it's  this  way — 
if  she's  not  my  wife — -she's  my  orphan. 

Sid.   How  the 

Duke.    (At  the  same  time,  rises)    Your  what? 

Don.  My  orphan !  If  I  haven't  married  her,  I've 
adopted  her. 

Charlie.   What  are  you  givin'  us? 

Sid.  Think  of  the  doctors  returnin'  a  bum  job 
like  you ! 

Phil.  (At  the  same  time)  For  Pete's  sake,  Don- 
ny — what's  it  all  about? 

Don.  (Patiently)  Well,  it  was  like  this!  She 
only  speaks  Frog — and  I  only  speak  English!  I'd 
been  seein'  a  lot  of  her.  Kiddin'  her  along  in  the 
sign  language — you  know!  She  must  have  fallen 
for  me  more  than  I  thought. 

Sid.  (Caustically)  Impossible !  A  heart  wreckin' 
guy  like  you ! 

Don.  Is  that  so?  Well,  I  meant  she  must  have 
thought  I  meant  more  than  I  meant.  'Cause  yef 
see  I  wasn't  planning  to  marry  just  yet.  My  old 
engagement  wasn't  off  long  enough. 

Phil.   You  don't  know1  that  it's  off  yet. 

Don.  Yes,  I  do !  Pretty  good  hunch !  Six  months 
since  I've  heard— nearly !  All  the  same  I  like  to 
wait  a  year  between  girls.  Seems  more  complimen- 
tary to  each!  But  if  a  guy  suddenly  finds  himself 
married,  what's  he  to  do? 

Sid.   Get  along,  sonny !  What  happened  ? 

Don.  Well,  I  was  in  a  room  with  Paulette  and  a 
lot  of  people — mothers  and  aunts  and  things — by 
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the  look  of  them!  And  a  priest  came  in!  I  was 
kiddin'  Paulette !  Had  my  arm  around  her — sort  of  \ 
First  I  knew  they  were  explainin'  all  about  me  to 
the  priest — then  suddenly  everything  got  serious. 
The  priest  began  mumbling  something — next  they 
were  all  prayin'  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  the 
priest,  I  think,  was  blessing  us.  Then  the  mother 
handed  me  a  kind  of  license,  after  Paulette  wrote 
her  name  on  it.  I  kept  wonderin'  and  tryin'  to  figure 
it  out.  Well,  we  had  vin  blank  and  a  bully  grub  and 
I  started  to  say  goodbye  to  'em — and  first  I  knew 
Paulette  was  taggin'  along  behind !  That  was  when 
it  dawned  on  me  that  we  must  have  been  married. 

Sid.   My  Gawd !   She  roped  you  in,  all  right. 

Don.  (Flaring  up)  Go  easy  there.  She  may  be 
my  wife,  remember. 

Sid.  What  gets  me  is  your  bringin'  her  here. 
Fine  place  to  come  on  a  honeymoon. 

Don.  I  couldn't  tell  her  to  go  back — just  after  I 
married  her,  could  I?  It  wouldn't  have  been — well, 
I  think  you  owe  somethin'  to  your  wife. 

Spike.   Alimony — generally ! 

Don.  (Looking  Spike  full  in  the  eye)  Fm  talk- 
ing of  chivalry.  If  I've  married  her,  I'm  going 
through  with  it. 

Duke.  You  need  a  nurse. 

Sid.  Wait  a  minute !  This  dame,  Paulette !  What 
did  you  do  with  her  ?   Hitch  her  outside  ? 

Don.  Don't  worry.  She's  not  here.  The  guns 
settled  that  for  you. 

Sid.   Bumped  her  off? 

Don.  Scared  her  off!  When  she  heard  the  guns, 
she  beat  it  for  home.  (Suddenly)  Good  Gosh,  I've 
lost  my  license.    Now,  I'll  never  know.   Where  the 

heck (He  hunts    again    through    his    pockets 

frantically.) 

Sid.  That's  a  good  story.  But  it  don't  go  down. 
It  won't  wash. 
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Don.  You  don't  believe  it  ? 

Sid.  Not  a  word  of  it ! 

Don.  (With  a  sudden  spring,  sparring  at  Sid,) 
Is  that  so  ?  Is  that  so  ?  (He  knocks  Sid's  helmet  off. 
Sid  turns  on  him.  Don  ducks  and  dashes  to  one 
side.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Smith  enters.  He 
is  a  thick-set  type  of  regular  army  man.  Fifty  years 
old,  stern  and  humorless.    Don  crashes  into  him.) 

Captain  Smith.   (Sharply)   What  the  devil? 

Don.  (Recovering  his  equilibrium)  My  fault,  sir 
— entirely !   It  was  I  bumped  into  you. 

Captain  Smith.   Naturally! 

Don.  Yes — very — I  was  chasing  this  guy  and  I— — 

Captain  Smith.  Are  you  being  impertinent? 

Don.    (Hastily)   Apologizing,  sir! 

Captain  Smith.    Tention!   Billeted  here? 

Don.  Yes,  sir.  Just  back  from  hospital.  Am  very 
well.   My  name  is  Donald  Keogh. 

Captain  Smith.  Silence.  Your  platoon  is  too  lax! 
In  fact,  this  particular  section  is  a  disgrace.  Your 
discipline's  gone  to  the  dogs.  If  those  Dutchmen 
broke  through  they'd  have  a  cinch ! 

Don.   Oh,  no,  sir! 

Captain  Smith.   'Tention! 

Don.    Yes,  sir! 

Captain  Smith.  One  of  the  weakest  sectors 
along  the  line!  All  demoralized!  A  gang  of  loaf- 
ers! After  I've  had  you  a  month  you  won't  know 
yourselves.  Now  go  outside — and  help  unload  the 
"Y"  truck  that's  just  come — and  be  quick  about  it. 
The  truck  wants  to  get  on  to  Bouillionville  at  once. 
All  out,  and  hustle ! 

(The  Captain's  order  is  acknowledged  by  the  Boys 
with  a  muffled  "Yes,  sir!"  as  they  make  a  hasty 
exit  r.  The  Captain  sharply  surveys  the  room. 
He  looks  out  the  door  at  l.2.  Then  in  his  quick 
military  way  he  goes  into  room  l.i,  as  though 
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on  a  tour  of  inspection,  Jeanne,  a  moment 
later,  comes  into  the  window  at  back.  She 
glances  in,  then  rapidly  crosses,  and  a  moment 
later  she  enters  from  r.  She  carries  a  basket 
of  vegetables.  Glancing  nervously  around,  she 
swiftly  comes  in,  crosses  the  room  and  disap- 
pears through  the  door  l.i.  There  is  a  wait. 
An  exclamation  of  surprise  and  fear  is  heard. 
A  moment  later  Jeanne  backs  out  of  the  room 
l.i.  She  is  thoroughly  frightened.  Captain 
Smith  appears  in  the  doorway.) 

Captain  Smith.  (Sharply)  What  were  you  do- 
ing in  there  ? 

Jeanne.  (Nervously)  I  bring  legumes — food  for 
the  boys. 

Captain  Smith.  And  you  walk  right  in  without 
knocking  ? 

Jeanne.  Oui,  m'sieu.  I  look  through  the  window. 
Nobody  here.  You  see,  I  cook  for  the  boys,  when  1 
can.    Today  my  grandmere  is  better,  so  I  come. 

Captain  Smith.    I  was  looking  for  a  telephone. 

Jeanne.  (Controlling  herself )  Telephone  ?  There 
is  no  telephone — in  the  village. 

Captain  Smith.   Are  you  sure? 

Jeanne.   I  live  here  all  my  life. 

Captain  Smith.  It's  a  telephone  that  leads  to  the 
German  lines. 

Jeanne.  Oh,  m'sieu!  How  terrible!  Oh — les 
Boches  !   Les  sales  Boches !    (The  low  Boches  !) 

Captain  Smith.   You  don't  know  where  it  is? 

Jeanne.   How  would  I,  m'sieu? 

Captain  Smith.  You  are  certain  }^ou  know  noth- 
ing about  a  telephone  ? 

Jeanne.  You  mean — do  I  work  for  the  Boches? 
Jamais!    (Never!)    I  am  French! 

Captain  Smith.    (After  a  short,  sharp  scrutiny, 
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very  disconcerting  to  Jeanne)  We'll  see  how  much 
your  love  of  France  is  worth. 

Jeanne.    May  I  go? 

Captain  Smith.  (Cryptically)  Yes!  (Jeanne 
starts  to  speak,  then  she  turns  and  hurriedly  leaves 
the  room  l.2.  The  Captain  watches  her  exit, 
whistling  thoughtfully  to  himself.) 

Charlie's  Voice.  (From  outside)  Aow !  Dam- 
mit— my  finger! 

Sid's  Voice.    Easy  there! 

Don's  Voice.  All  right,  fellers— come  on!  (Don 
backs  into-  the  room  from  r.,  carrying  one  end  of  a 
hamper  with  Larry  and  Phil.  Sid  has  the  other 
end,  while  Charlie  has  the  side.  Right  behind  come 
Fat,  Fred  and  Duke  with  a  second  hamper.) 

Captain  Smith.  (Glaring)  What  are  you  bring- 
ing in  here? 

Don.  (As  they  set  the  hamper  down)  Theatrical 
costumes,  sir. 

Captain  Smith.  Theatrical  costumes  for  the 
front? 

Don.  Guess  the  "Y"  sent  'em  down  by  mistake, 
sir.  They're  for  the  Bellow  Wood  Bunch — who 
must  be  givin'  a  show — on  relief  rest. 

Captain  Smith.  Then  put  them  back  on  the 
truck  where  they  belong. 

Don.  Too  late!  Truck  had  gone  and  they'd 
dumped  them  off. 

Captain  Smith.  Well,  take  'em  over  to  the 
"Y."   We  don't  want  them  here! 

Don.  Please,  sir,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
hunch  to  give  a  show,  sir. 

Captain  Smith.  (As  though  he  could  not  be- 
lieve his  ears)    Give  a  show? 

Don.  Yes,  sir !  We  gave  one  at  Brest,  sir — when 
we  first  landed  in  France — and  with  these  costumes 
— we  thought  it  might  do  it  again.  We're  sort  of 
stale,  sir!    All  this  mud! 
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Captain  Smith.  My  God!  Theatricals  across 
from  the  German  lines ! 

Duke.  Very  quiet,  sir — the  last  few  nights !  The 
Heinies  are  tucked  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock ! 

Captain  Smith.  'Gainst  orders. for  men  to  gather 
in  the  zone  of  advance.   Take  that  stuff  over  to  the 

Don.  But  you  see  we  got  the  only  roof  left  in 
the  village,  sir !  And  it's  sort  of  rainin' !  Costumes 
are  silk  and  perishable- — very! 

Captain  Smith.  Leave  'em  here,  then.  But  keep 
out  of  them. 

Don.  It's  a  snappy  show  we  put  on,  sir.  Sid,  here, 
was  in  the  movies — and  he  directed  us.  I  suppose 
you  couldn't  make  an  exception  just  tonight. 

Captain  Smith.    You  suppose  correctly. 

Don.  We  don't  have  costumes  every  day,  sir.  If 
we  can't  use  'em,  it  will  mean  jes'  sittin'  around — 
again — till  we  take  over  the  line  at  twelve.  The 
guys  are  fed  up  with  sittin'  around.  Damn  stale, 
sir!  We'd  ask  in  a  few  Engineers  down  the  street. 
Keep  it  all  under  twenty!  It  would  pep  up  the 
whole  outfit.  (Almost  like  a  little  boy)  Couldn't 
we — please  ? 

Captain  Smith.  (After  a  short  pause)  If  you 
boys  want  to  make  fools  of  yourselves — go  ahead. 
But  darken  the  windows  first  and  see  there's  not  too 
much  noise.  (Exits  r.  The  Boys  look  after  him 
with  both  relief  and  disgust  in  their  faces.) 

Charlie.  (With  a  squeal)  The  old  buzzard! 
Never  thought  he'd  do  it. 

Duke.  I  never  thought  Don  would  do  it.  Just 
his  nerve. 

Sid.  Thanks  for  the  flowers,  Kid,  about  my  show- 
manship. 

Don.  Ye-uh !  I  was  thinkin'  you  owed  me  some- 
thin'  on  that. 
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Sid.  Ah,  yer  could  have  put  it  stronger  without 
stretchin'  the  truth.    But  we'll  let  it  pass. 

Fat.   That  Captain's  a  cheery  little  cuss. 

Don.  He  sure  got  my  goat  when  he  said  what 
we'd  do — if  the  Heinies  broke  through. 

Sid.    (Ironically)    And  what  would  we  do? 

Don.    Do?   Eat  'em  alive!   What  do  you  think? 

Sid.  Oh — would  we?  Still  love  the  war,  don't 
you,  sonny? 

Don.    Only  one  we  got! 

Spike.  My  mouth  was  all  set  for  Camels.  Course 
the  "Y"  would  have  to  mix  up  the  hampers ! 

Don.  (Turning  back  to  the  hamper)  Glad  they 
did.  And  thank  Gawd  they're  unlocked.  (He 
throws  back  the  lid)  Ha!  They're  silk,  too.  I  was 
right. 

Phil.   Gosh— they're  some  costumes,  too. 

Don.  (With  a  spring  he  extricates  a  flashy  cerise- 
colored  dress  of  daring,  abbreviated  cut)  Oh,  boy! 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  It's  mine.  Gosh,  isn't 
it  the  most  wonderful  little  rig  yer  ever  saw? 

Charlie.    Hot  baby! 

Sid.  That  bunch  in  Bellow  Woods  will  be  sick 
when  they  find  they've  only  got  marshmallows  to 
wear  tonight. 

Don.  (Draping  the  costume  over  his  uniform) 
Look  at  the  way  the  darn  thing  kicks  up.  Makes 
you  forget  Heinie's  just  across  the  field,  doesn't  it? 
Run  your  hand  over  it,  Charlie. 

Charlie.    (Doing  so)   Great  stuff! 

Don.   First  silk  I've  touched  in  nine  months. 

Sid.    Goin'  to  weep? 

Don.  Weep?  Goin'  to  crow  like  a  rooster.  Sid, 
you  go  ahead  and  run  the  show — and  I'll  fish  out  the 
costumes.  (Lifting  up  a  bundle  of  tights)  Zowie! 
Skeleton  tights !  Those  will  be  great  for  these  guys 
in  the  next  house — for  their  tumbling  act.  (Larry 
sits  down  at  the  piano  and  lightly  strums  over  some 
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of  the  music  from  the  show.)    Come  on !   Let's  get 
busy. 

Sid.  Oh,  hell — yer  can't  just  throw  a  show  on. 
We  got  to  run  through  it  once. 

Don.    All  right! 

Sid.  First  thing  to  do  is  to  block  out  the  win- 
dows. Dick,  give  us  a  hand— and  Fred,  you  might 
be  lighting  the  lamps  while  Spike  chases  some 
candles.  (Duke  goes  over  to  assist  Sid,  covering 
windows.   Fred  and  Spike  attend  to  the  lights.) 

Fat.  Hi!  Here's  a  dress  I  could  get  into!  (He 
makes  a  dive  and  brings  out  a  little  girl's  dress. 
Larry  stops  playing.) 

Spike.    Must  be  a  circus  tent! 

Fat.  (As  he  takes  the  dress  to  one  side  to  ex- 
amine it)    Darn  funny,  ain't  yer? 

Don.  (Suddenly)  I  cop  that  for  my  wig.  Oh, 
boy!  (He  pulls  out  a  blond  wig)  Fat,  did  yer  see 
my  dress?  (He  quickly  holds  it  up  against  him- 
self)   How's  this  for  shockin'? 

Fat.    Bird!    Wow! — makes  me  think  of  home! 

Sid.  That  the  way  they  dress  in  your  home,  Fat  ? 
(Fat  looks  scornfully  at  Sid  but  says  nothing.) 

Don.  (Making  a  plunge  and  bringing  out  a  straw 
skirt)  Eh — straw  skirt-— Apollo — to  go  with  your 
hula! 

Charlie.  (Seizing  it  and  holds  it  out)  Is  that 
all?    What  else  goes  with  it? 

Don.  Your  ukelele — you  darn  fool!  (He  pulls 
out  a  pile  of  little  girl  dresses.  Larry  goes  over  to 
help  Sid.)  And  here's  some  stuff  marked  'Tony 
Ballet."  Dick,  these  will  do  for  the  "Red  Hot 
Cuties" ! 

Duke.  (Gloomily)  This  time  I  hope  my  dress 
will  be  big  enough. 

Sid.    Here — what's  the  kick? 

Duke.  The  kick's  the  question.  Can  I  kick  in  my 
new  skirt? 
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Sid.  Don't  worry!  Kickin's  one  thing  you'll  al- 
ways be  able  to  do. 

Duke.  You  ought  to  know — being  head  of  the 
army  mules ! 

Sid.  Get  to  work.  xA.nd  hang  that  curtain.  (Duke 
is  making  some  floundering  attempts  to  hook  up  the 
end  of  the  burlap  curtain.)  Maybe,  if  you  stood 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  yer  could  reach  it. 

Duke.  (Looking  around)  Well,  give  me  one. 
(Seeing  a  box,  he  goes  over  and  gets  it;  comes  back 
and,  standing  on  it,  hangs  up  the  curtain.) 

Charlie.  Say — my  hula  was  a  sister  act— and 
my  sister's  A.W.O.L, — Izzy  Goldberg ! 

Spike.    That's  right! 

Sid.  Fred's  in  the  chorus — he  can  double  as  your 
sister. 

Charlie.  Aw,  have  a  heart !  He's  just  a  piece  of 
crepe.   He'd  crab  my  act. 

Fred.    (Muttering  to  himself)    Is  that  so? 

Sid.  Who's  better'n  Fred — answer  me  that  ? 

Fred.  (Echoing  the  idea)  Ye-uh!  Who's  bet- 
ter'n me? 

Charlie.  (At  the  same  time)  You,  honey! 
You  be  my  sister. 

Sid.  Me? — I'm  runnin'  the  show!  And  I'm  doin' 
a  dance — a  single,  and  that's  enough  for  any  guy. 
You  take  Fred  as  your  side  kick — or  you're  out. 

Charlie.    Oh,  hell! 

Fred.  (Deeply  offended  and  starting  for  the  door 
r.)  Then  he's  out!  'Cause  I  wouldn't  be  a  sister 
to  a  mangy,  moth-eaten  baboon  like  him — not  for 
all  the  madymoselles  in  France!  Holy  Hell — I'm 
pertikiler!    (Exits  R.J 

Charlie.    (Starting  after  him)   What's  that  ? 

Sid.  (Sharply)  Back  up !  That  will  be  all  from 
you  two.  You'll  do  as  I  say.  Get  me  ?  (There  is  a 
slight,  grumpy  pause.) 

Don.   What  about  Ned? 
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Duke.   He  won't  do  it! 

Sid.  He's  too  busy  playin'  corpse — to  play  leadin' 
lady. 

Don.    Leave  him  to  me! 

Sid.  A  lot  you'll  do  with  that  guy.  He's  hope- 
less. 

Don.  Bull !  (Holding  his  dress  in  front  of  him) 
Can't  get  over  my  dress.  Gosh!  It's  the  most 
indecent,  wonderful  outfit  I  ever  saw.  Wow!  (He 
strikes  a  very  Frenchy  attitude  with  the  dress 
draped  about  him.) 

Ned.  (Suddenly  appears  at  R.,  pausing  dum- 
founded)  What  the 

Don.  (Rushing  over  and  shaking  hands)  Eh, 
Ned!  Gosh!  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  You're  lookin' 
fine. 

Ned.   But  what's  the  idea? 

Don.  We  got  some  costumes — by  mistake — so 
we're  goin'  to  pull  off  our  old  show. 

Ned.  (As  though  he  could  not  believe  it)  Up 
here — at  the  Front? 

Don.  Sure !  The  Captain  says  we  can  and  every- 
thing. There's  a  peach  of  a  dress  in  the  hamper — 
would  be  great  for  you — all  silk! 

Ned.  God,  no !  You're  crazy.  You  fellers  would 
play  pinochle  on  Judgment  Day. 

Don.    But  you  were  the  leading  lady. 

Ned.  (Almost  mocking  himself)  Leading  lady — 
yes,  I  was !  I  was  a  kid  once,  too !  Lots  of  things 
I  was — that  I'm  not  now.  (He  begins  to  laugh.) 
That's  good!  Leading  lady — with  a  bullet  com- 
ing for  me!  Even  I  see  the  joke  of  that.  Like 
asking  a  man  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  to  stop 
and  do  a  clog!  Funny!  Damn  funny!  (Laughing 
helplessly  and  meaninglessly,  he  turns  and  goes  out 

R.J 

Sid.   What  did  I  tell  yer? 
Don.   I'll  get  him,  yet. 
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Sid.  Trouble  with  you  is,  yer  don't  know  when 
you're  licked. 

Don.    Is  that  so? 

Sid.  So  much  so — that  well  give  our  show  with 
the  leadin'  lady  out.  Now,  let's  move  this  stuff 
across  the  hall.  Got  to  use  this  room  for  the  stage. 
Come  on,  now.  (He  pitches  the  costumes  into  the 
hamper.) 

Don.    Hey — go  easy.    That's  silk! 

(Duke,  Larry  and  Phil  cany  the  second  hamper 
out  l.2.  Spike,  Charlie  and  Fat  take  the 
first  one,  Don  is  about  to  help  when  Fred 
comes  in  r.  He  is  very  serious  and  more  brood- 
ing1 than  ever.) 

Fred.  The  new  munition  dump — over  the  hill 
— has  been  hit.    Peter  just  told  me,  outside. 

Charlie.  Oh,  gee!  We  only  finished  it  last 
night. 

Spike.   What  do  yer  know?    (He  goes  out  U2.) 

Fred.  Somethin'  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  Last 
two  days  it's  been  awful  here. 

Don.   What  else? 

Fred.  Willett's  munition  train  last  night.  Left 
here  yesterday,  nine-fifteen,  and  they  got  'em  in 
that  open  field  towards  Bouillionville — nine-forty- 
three.* 

Charlie.  Someone's  tippin'  the  Heinies  off,  all 
right. 

Fred.    You  said  it. 

Sid.  (Ironically)  I  suppose  we  don't  know  who 
it  is? 

Charlie.   Aw,  it  ain't  her. 

Don.    (Growing  tense)    Do  you  mean  Johnnie? 

Sid.    Who  else? 

Don.   What  a  rotten  thing  to  say. 
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Sid.  Keep  your  shirt  on,  baby!  A  little  toy  hero, 
like  you  ought  to  eat  a  spy  plot  alive. 

Don.  Helluva  spy  plot.  Plot  to  hang  something 
onto  Johnnie.  A  sour  bunch  of  old  woman  haters. 
Gawd,  you  give  me  a  pain. 

Sid.  What  do  you  know  about  it?  Been  off 
marry!!!'  other  dames.  You  don't  know  what's  been 
goin'  on  here. 

Fred.    Course  it's  Johnnie. 

Don,  I  don't  believe  it.  Only  met  her  one  day 
— but  she  had — well,  she  had  eyes  you  could  trust. 

Sid.    Eyes — in  a  war !    My  Cawd ! 

Charlie.  (To  Don)  I'm  with  you  in  this.  (To 
others)  If  it's  Johnnie,  what  was  she  doin'  the  last 
four   weeks?     Nothin' ! 

Sid.    Layin*  low— and  wormin'  her  way  in. 

Fred.  What's  she  doin'  here  anyway,  a  good- 
lookin'  little  frog  like  her? 

Sid.    Sure,  fishy! 

Don.    Her  grandmother. 

Sid.    Yes,  your  grandmother. 

Don.    I  don't  believe  it. 

Sid.  She's  nothin'  but  a  plant.  What  our  old 
Captain  was  thinkin'  of  I  don't  know.  She  ought 
to  been  run  out  of  the  village  long  ago. 

Don.  You  said,  yourself,  she  hasn't  done  any- 
thing till  now,  so  why  should  she  be  run  out? 

Sid.  Preventive — you  poor  nut.  Lost  four  horses 
and  two  guys  on  Willett's  train.     (Phil  re-enters 

L.2.) 

Don.  It's  a  low  down  trick — tryin'  to  hang  it  on 
Johnnie. 

Sid.    Fallen  for  her  that  bad? 

Don.  I've  fallen  for  nobody  till  I  find  out  if  I 
am  married.    It's  just  a  matter  of  justice. 

Sid.    Who  blew  up  that  train,  then? 

Don.  How  do  I  know — but  get  more  dope  before 
yer  say  things  like  that. 
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Sid.    Just  sit  still — and  be  blown  up! — Fine! 

Don.   No  !   Catch  her  with  the  goods  or  shut  up. 

Sid.    That's  easy. 

Don.  (Suddenly)  You  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  find 
out. 

Sid.  Ask  her?  "Dearie,  are  you  a  spy?"  (Spike 
re-enters  l.2.  Sid,  mockingly)  Just  like  that.  Gee 
— it's  lucky  you  came  back  today.  Come  on,  Fred ! 
(Sid,  Spike  and  Fred  lift  up  the  hamper.) 

Phil.   Don — you  can't  just  go  up  and  ask  her. 

Don.  (Angrily)  What  do  you  think  I  am?  I 
know  how  to  do  it,  though. 

Phil.    How  ? 

Don.  Talk  about  it — and  watch  her  eyes.  (Phil 
exits  r.  disgustedly.) 

Fred.  Watch  her  eyes— and  you'll  never  listen 
to  what  she  says.  Bull !  Something  ought  to  be 
done,  all  the  same.    (Exeunt  Sid,  Spike  and  Fred 

L.2.) 

Charlie.    I'm  with  yer,  kid. 

Don.   Wonder  where  she  is. 

Charlie.    Up  at  the  house — over  the  hill. 

Phil.  (Suddenly  appearing  R.J  Come  along,  you 
guys.    Lieutenant  wants  us,  outside. 

Charlie.   All  right.    Coming,  Don  ?  (Exits  R.J 

Don.  In  a  jiff!  (Don  stands  there  a  moment 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  starts  slowly  toward  the 
door  r.  As  he  almost  reaches  it  Jeanne  appears  in 
door  l.i.) 

Jeanne.    M'sieu  Don! 

Don.  (Turning)  Johnnie — at  last!  What  do 
you  know?  Awfully  glad  to  see  you.  You're  look- 
ing great. 

Jeanne.    You  are  well  again,  I  hope? 

Don.    Fine  and  dandy! 

Jeanne.  We  have  miss  you  much.  You  were 
so  kind  to  me  that  day. 

Don.    (With  a  little  embarrassment)    Forget  it. 
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(Slight  pause)  Did  you  hear  what  they  were  say- 
ing just  now? 

Jeanne.  Oui,  m'sieu.  I  come  from  the  kitchen 
into  the  little  room  there,  so  I  hear.  I  could  not 
help  it.    They  talk  so  loud. 

Don.    I  told  them  I  didn't  believe  it. 

Jeanne.  I  know.  You  and  Charlie.  Ah,  now  I 
thank  you. 

Don.  That's  all  right.  Justice,  you  know — fair 
play.  The  guys  are  crazy  'cause  things  have  been 
happening.  They  are  afraid  of  spies.  Kinder  ro- 
mantic lot— underneath — we  fellers.  You  mustn't 
mind.  Sort  of  a  compliment  in  a  way.  They  figure 
you're  too  good  looking  to  stay  here  in  the  mud. 

Jeanne.   But  my  gran'mere ! 

Don.  Ye-uh.  Of  course.  You  said  it.  Positive- 
ly !  But  you  know  a  grandmother  don't  seem  to  go 
down  with  a  bunch  of  hard-boiled  guys.  They  don't 
believe  in  grandmothers,  somehow.  Funny,  isn't 
it?  But,  you  leave  it  to  me.  I  believe  in  you.  And 
I'll  make  them. 

Jeanne.  (With  quick  decision)  Wait!  I  must 
tell  you  all  about  me. 

Don.  Don't  need  to.  Just  look  me  in  the  eye 
— and  say  everything's  O.K. 

Jeanne.  (Looking  him  straight  in  the  eye)  In 
the  eye,  M'sieu! 

Don.  (With  impulsive  admiration)  Gosh,  that 
left  eye  of  yours — sure  does  get  me.    You're  the 

heart-breakin'est     kid (He     turns     abruptly 

away.) 

Jeanne.    What  is  it,  m'sieu? 

Don.  I  got  to  wait — until  I  find  out  about  my 
license.  You  got  to  translate  somethin'  for  me 
first.   It  wouldn't  be  honorable,  yer  see — if • 

Jeanne.    If — if  what? 

Don.    (Throwing  himself  into  a  matter  of  fact 
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mood)  Later !  If  you  just  say — everything's  O.K. 
— and  don't  look  me  in  the  eye,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better. 

Jeanne.    I  must  tell  you  more  than  that. 

Don.    Don't  get  you! 

Jeanne.  (Not  hearing  what  he  says  and  con- 
tinuing) Here  is  the  truth.  The  Boches  tell  me 
I  must  work  for  them — or  my  gran'mere  will  die. 

Don.    Here!    What  are  you  givin'  me  this  for? 

Jeanne.  Because  I  did  not  work  for  them.  For 
a  little,  I  think  I  might — I  was  so  frightened.  Then 
I  meet  you — and  you  tell  me  how  one's  country 
must  come  first.  You  were  right.  I  knew  it  in  my 
heart  all  the  time — but  you  make  me  see.  So  I 
cut  the  telephone  wire  that  night 

Don.    You  poor  kid! 

Jeanne.  From  that  day — I  wait  for  the  Boches 
to  pay  me  back. 

Don.  That's  all  bunk.  Said  it  to  frighten  you. 
How  the  heck  could  they? 

Jeanne.  Spy ! — M'sieu !  Someone — here !  It 
would  be  easy  for  him. 

Don.  Nothin'  to  it !  Not  a  chance !  Heinie  bluff ! 
Gee,  kid,  with  me  fightin'  'em,  they're  too  busy  to 
think  of  you. 

Jeanne.    I  hope  so. 

Don.  You  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  look  out  for  the 
spies — and  I'll  set  you  straight  with  this  outfit. 
— Toot  sweet! 

Jeanne.   You  still  believe  me? 

Don.  (Swept  off  his  feet)  Do  I?  (He  starts 
toward  her,  then  he  abruptly  pulls  himself  back.) 
Why,  yes!    I  sure  do!    You  betcha! 

Jeanne.  (Impulsively)  Oh,  m'sieu  Don.  I  never 
forget  all  you  do  for  me. 

Don.  What  guy  wouldn't  if  he  had  a  chance.  (As 
he  realizes  how  fast  he  is  slipping,  he  adds  abruptly, 
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in  a  matter  of  fact  voice)    Guess  you  better  beat  it 
— while  I  talk  to  those  saps!    Goodbye! 

Jeanne.    Merci!    (She  turns  and  goes  out  l.i.) 

(Phil  rushes  in  r.,  followed  by  Charlie,  Sid,  Spike 
and  Fat,  on  from  l.2.  They  are  transformed. 
Their  dead  depression  has  vanished.  From  now 
on  until  the  end  of  the  scene,  a  carnival  spirit 
reigns.) 

Phil.  Donny — wait  till  you  hear.  We're  moving 
out. 

Don.  (Dramatically)  Something  to  say  to  you 
guys! 

Spike.    Relief's  comin'. 

Charlie.  Off  tonight!  Wow!  (He  pounds  Fat 
on  the  back.) 

Fat.    Look  out,  you  fool! 

Don.    Sid,  I've  seen  Johnnie! 

Charlie,  (Throwing  his  arms  ecstatically  about 
Don)   Baby! 

Don.  (Trying  to  command  the  situation)  I  got 
something  to  tell  you  guys  first.  Johnnie's  all  right. 

Sid.    No  time  for  that  now.    Where  the  heck's 

my (Looks  around  for  his  slicker.) 

(WARN  Curtain.) 

Spike.  (Clapping  him  on  the  shoulders)  Maybe 
it  will  be  Nice — and  swimming! 

Charlie.   And  bow-coo  mady-moselles !  Oh,  boy ! 

Don.  (At  last  making  himself  heard)  Shut  up 
• — you  saps — and  listen.  You  made  a  charge — that's 
bunk  and  I  can  prove  it.  Matter  of  justice!  John- 
nie's for  France  through  and  through.  Do  you  get 
me?  They  tried  to  make  her  a  spy  but  she  wouldn't 
— she  wouldn't,  I  tell  yer.  She's  a  good  kid — and 
if  I  were  only  free,  I'd  marry  her.  That's  how  I 
feel.    (There  is  a  moment's  pause.) 

Sid.    (Catching  Don  by  the  shoulders  and  play- 
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fully  holding  him  at  arm's  length.)  Cutie!  Dearie! 
To  heck  with  your  spies  and  romance — we're  not 
botherin'  about  war  now,  sonny.  We're  goin'  to 
Paris. 

Ned.  (Suddenly  comes  rushing  in  r.  He  is  mad 
with  excitement  and  hope)  Is  it  true?  Is  it  true? 
— That  we're  movin'  out? 

Spike.    Right  away — toot  sweet! 

Ned.  (Gut  of  his  head  with  joy)  I  can't  believe 
it!  What  do  yer  know!  It  isn't  goin'  to  get  me — 
after  all!    Eh— Donny!    Wow! 

(He  throws  his  arms  about  Don's  neck  and  gives 
him  an  ecstatic  hug;  and  at  the  same  time  let" 
ting  out  a  squeal.) 

(There  is  a  mad  rush  to  gather  equipment  inter- 
spersed with  "What  do  you  know?"  "Oh 
boy!"  "Zowie!"  and  "Paris"  Phil  seats  him- 
self at  the  piano  and  begins  to  crash  out  the 
Folies  Bergeres  song  from  their  show.) 

(Ned  whirls  Don  about.  They  all  go  mad.  The  cur- 
tain falls  on  a  Doughboy  Bacchanale.) 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  II 

There  is  a  short  pause  to  indicate  the  passage  of  time, 
then  before  the  Curtain  rises  again  there  is  heavy 
but  distant  BOMBARDING. 

Forty-five  minutes  later.  The  scene  is  the  same 
except  that  the  candles  are  now  guttering. 
Stage  is  empty.  In  the  distance  the  sound  of 
STEADY  FIRING  is  still  heard.  Jeanne 
comes  quietly  out  from  the  door  at  l.i,  after 
carefully  seeing  first  that  no  one  was  there. 
She  starts  to  cross  the  room,  pauses,  sick  from 
dread,  then  hurries  to  the  door  r.  and  disap- 
pears. There  is  a  wait.  The  sound  of  a 
SHELL  ripping  past  fairly  near. 

(Then  in  the  dorway  r.  appears  Fred.  He  is  the 
figure  of  utter  dejection.  He  comes  into  the 
room,  morosely  crosses,  dumps  off  his  equip- 
ment, which  falls  with  a  clatter  to  the  floor. 
Pulls  out  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket  and  tries 
to  light  it  with  his  lighter.  It  doesn't  work. 
With  a  muffled  expression  he  throws  the  cigar- 
ette away  and  returns  the  lighter  to  his  pocket. 
Then,  regretting  it,  he  goes  over  and  picks  up 
the  cigarette  and  returns  it  to  his  pocket. 
Charlie,  who  has  left  his  equipment  in  the 
outer  room,  shuffles  in  r.  He  is  followed  by 
Spike.) 

Charlie.     (In  a*  low   but  savage   voice)    God ! 
Wouldn't   you  know   those   rotten   Heinies   would 

78 
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drop  a  barrage  on  us!    Send  us  back!    (Fred  sits 
down  on  the  floor.) 

Spike.    Fd  like  to  stew  them  in  kerosene. 

Fred.    Back  to  pinchin,  fleas  and  fightin'  rats  I 

(Enter  Ned  r.  He  is  obviously  all  in.  The  disap- 
pointment of  coming  back  has  broken  him.  He 
doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  Others,  but 
sits  down  at  r.  on  the  floor,  biting  his  dry  lips 
and  nervously  clenching  his  hands.) 

Charlie.  Wasn't  Paris  nice?  Didn't  we  have 
fun? 

Spike.  I  think  we  could  have  got  through  that 
barrage. 

Fred.  Like  Hell  we  could. 

Charlie.  Well,  all  the  rest  of  the  battalion  got 
by.  All  but  the  last  squad  of  our  platoon— and  the 
guys  holdin'  the  front  line.  (Enter  Duke,  Fat  and 
Larry  r.) 

Spike.  And  the  Engineer  guys!  We're  sure  out 
o'  luck! 

Charlie.    Even  our  kitchens  got  through. 

Fat.  (Aghast)  No  chuck?  No  food?  Do  you 
mean  it? 

Spike.    Sure  thing! 

Fat.    (Crushed)    I'm  done.    I  can't  bear  it. 

Charlie.  Funny — just  the  guys  billetted  in  this 
end  of  the  village  gettin'  held  up! 

Ned.  (Bitterly;  thinking  of  his  fate)  It  means 
just  one  thing. 

Charlie.    Out  o'  luck! 

Spike.    Where's  everyone? 

Fat.   Stowin'  their  stuff  in  the  dugout ! 

Phil.  (Enters  r.)  Four  got  hit  pretty  bad.  We 
got  two  of  them  to  the  dressing  station.  Lucky  the 
doctor  was  there. 

Fred.   Who  was  it? 
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Phil.  The  dark-haired  guy  in  the  next  house. 
And  Williams. 

Fat.  Did  yer  hear  the  news?  No  kitchen!  (Sid 
comes  in  at  r.) 

Phil.  When  Heinie  lets  up,  well  get  out. 

Sid.  Yes— we  will !  In  this  man's  army  when  an 
order's  changed  it's  changed  for  good. 

Charlie.  Aw,  cut  it,  Sid.  All  set  for  Paris !  It's 
the  last  straw. 

Spike.  First  time  I  ever  knew  what  havin'  a 
good  cry  meant. 

Sid.    My  shoulder,  dearie! 

Spike.    Aw,  go  jump  in  the  brook. 

Charlie.  (Ominously)  Jerry's  up  to  something 
tonight. 

Duke.  You  said  it.  Our  relief's  not  in  either. 
That  barrage  over  towards  Bouillonville  must  be 
holding  them  back. 

Larry.  Queer  we  should  try  to  get  out  before 
the  relief  got  in. 

Spike.  Word  came  they  were  in.  Some  mix-up 
somewhere. 

Sid.  Ah,  what  the  heck.  With  B  Company  down 
holdin'  the  front  line — and  our  artillery  back  of  us 
— nothin'  to  worry  about — but  extra  work. 

Ned.  (Suddenly  giving  vent  to  his  fears)  Sup- 
pose the  Boches  break  through  tonight?    God! 

Sid.  (Sharply)  Break  through!  Bah!  They'd 
have  to  break  one  of  their  rules  first.  Jerry  works 
on  schedule.  Never  a  peep  out  of  him  in  this  sector, 
after  ten  o'clock. 

Ned.  (Obstinately)  Suppose  he  comes  over  the 
top — what  then?  Just  the  front  line — and  us!  The 
Engineers  and  us. 

Spike.    Let's  hope  he  doesn't  know. 

Fred.  Course  he  knows.  That's  why  it's  hap- 
pened. 

Sid.    Ah — shucks !   You  guys  make  me  sick !   Lot 
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of  old  women.  Suppose  Jerry  does  come  over — as 
Donny  would  say — "Were  here  I  Ain't  we?"  What 
more  do  you  want?    (Slight  pause.) 

Charlie.  (Quietly  but  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone) 
I  liked  that  dark-haired  guy.    Good  kid! 

Fat.    Sid,  did  you  know  we'd  lost  our  kitchens? 

Sid.    Ye-ah ! 

Fat.    What  are  we  goin'  to  live  on? 

Duke.   Promises.  All  we  ever  had  to  live  on ! 

Charlie.    Johnnie!    Shell  look  out  for  us. 

Sid.  (Sharply)  Johnnie!  That  little  frog  better 
keep  out  of  my  sight  just  now. 

Duke.    Think  she  started  the  barrage? 

Sid.    (Temporizing)    Well 

Charlie.  It  brought  us  back,  didn't  it?  If  she's 
been  workin'  for  the  Heinies  she'd  never  have  done 
that. 

Spike.    Say — that's  right. 

Sid.  Wonder  how  Donny  will  take  this.  Some 
job  diggin'  Pollyanna  stuff  up  tonight. 

Phil.    He'll  do  it. 

Fred.    Better  keep  away  from  me  then! 

Ned.  (Half  hysterically)  We're  helpless!  Just 
pushed  around — to  be  shot  at — mowed  down — 
blown  to  pieces ! — How  can  flesh  stand  up  against 
gunfire?  It  can't! — We  haven't  a  chance— not  a 
chance. 

(Suddenly  in  the  l.2  doorway  Don  appears,  He 
is  an  extraordinary  sight.  An  unexpected 
shock  of  vivid  coloring  against  the  drab  set- 
ting. He  has  on  his  Follies  Bergeres  costume. 
Over  an  abbreviated  pair  of  gold  lace  trunks 
is  a  shortf  wired  cerise  skirt  that  reaches  hardly 
below  the  hips.  Above  the  waist  in  front  is  a 
cerise  ribbon,  sketchily  held  in  place  with  two 
chains  of  paste  jewels  that  go  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  are  fastened  to  the  trunks  very  low 
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in  the  back.  On  his  feet  are  gold  satin  slippers 
with  high  heels.  He  has  a  blond  wig.  The 
fact  that  he  has  a  lithe,  athletic  build,  empha- 
sizes the  incongruity  of  his  costume.) 

Don.  (Laugh)  Like  hell,  we  haven't!  A  chance 
to  dress  up  and  forget !    Gee !   This  feels  great ! 

Ned.  (Shrilly)  Look  at  him!  Look  at  him!  At 
a  time  like  this ! 

Don.  Yes — look  at  me!  (He  whirls  around) 
Peach,  isn't  it? 

Sid.    What  the  heck  do  you  think  you're  doin'? 

Don.    Givin'  a  show,  aren't  we? 

Charlie.    Tonight?   Now? 

Don.  Why  not?  That's  what  we  planned.  Go 
on  and  get  ready,  you  guys. 

Fred.    Nothin'  doin'! 

Don.    What's  the  idea?    Got  somethin'  else  on? 

Duke.   You  know  we  haven't. 

Don.  (Pointing  to  his  costume)  I  haven't  got 
anything  on  either.  So,  I'm  ready  for  a  show. 
Wow ! 

Fred.    You  don't  know  when  to  do  anything. 

Don.  When  you  get  a  chance,  you  sap.  We  got 
a  chance  tonight.  One  in  a  million.  A  hamper  of 
dresses.  "Make  the  most  of  your  chances"  is  my 
motto. 

Sid.    Dry  up! 

Don.    It  may  never  happen  again. 

Fred.    Thank  Gawd! 

Don.    Come  on,  Fat. 

Fat.   I  don't  feel  like  being  a  little  girl  tonight. 

Spike.    Nor  I. 

Charlie.    The  show's  out,  Donny.   We're  all  in. 

Don.  I  told  the  guys  in  the  next  two  houses. 
They're  comin'. 

Sid.   Tell  'em  to  go  back. 

Don.    Some  are  dressin'  now. 
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Fred.    (Savagely)    Tell  'em  to  undress. 

Don.  They'll  be  undressed  enough.  Wait  till  you 
see  'em.  Oh,  don't  be  such  a  bunch  of  crepe.  Hurry 
up! 

Fred.  Gawd,  you're  dumb.  We  don't  feel  like 
it.    Can't  you  get  that  thro'  your  bean? 

Don.    What  do  you  feel  like? 

Fred.    Hell! 

Don.    What  do  you  want  to  do,  instead? 

Sid.    Have  you  shut  up! 

Don.    Then  what? 

Fred.   We'd  die  of  surprise. 

Don.  Is  that  so?  I  suppose  you'd  talk  of  the 
war  for  a  change.  Sid  would  growl  and  Fred 
bellyache  about  our  daily  spy  and  take  a  crack  at 
the  war — and  you'd  all  groan  and  stew  in  glum! 
Grand  time  bein'  sorry  for  yourselves !  (Lashing 
out  at  them)  You  birds  make  me  sick.  Just  be- 
cause you're  out  o'  luck  you  want  to  punish  your- 
selves worse.  (Bitingly)  That's  sense — that  is. 
Here  we  got  a  chance  to  step  out  of  our  uniforms 
for  a  while 

Sid.  (Interrupting)  You  certainly  stepped.  High 
stepped ! 

Don.  Well,  the  chance  won't  come  again.  Silk! 
You  guys  don't  know  what  you're  missing.  Just 
to  feel  it  has  made  a  new  man  of  me. 

Duke.    New  woman! 

Don.  You  said  it.  Put  on  something — and  you'll 
feel  different.  This  rig  of  mine,  I  tell  you,  has 
gone  to  the  right  spot. 

Sid.  "Spot"  describes  it.  Postage  stamp  would 
have  done  as  well. 

Don.  Ha!  Sid!  You're  beginnin'  to  thaw.  Oh, 
come  on.  You're  a  theatre  guy.  You  can  act — no 
matter  how  you  feel.  It's  your  business.  You  know 
what  a  show  can    do    for    a  bunch  of  down  and 
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outers.  Peps  'em  up!  Let's  have  heck  of  a  time 
forgettin'  everything — but  what  fools  we  are. 

Sid.  True  to  form!  Pollyanna — one  hundred 
percent ! 

Don.    Well,  what  do  you  say? 

Sid.   You've  sold  it  to  me,  kid.   I'm  on! 

Duke.    I'm  with  you,  too. 

Phil.   Better  than  nothin'. 

Charlie.  Sheddin'  this  uniform  hits  me  fine. 
Me  for  it !   And  you're  goin'  to  be  my  sister,  Fred. 

Fred.    Like  heck  I  am ! 

Sid.  What  you  got  to  say  about  it  ?  How  do  you 
get  that  way?  I'm  runnin'  the  show.  What  I  say 
goes.    It's  you  for  a  straw  skirt. 

Fred.    Nix !   You  can  count  me  out. 

Sid.  Ye-uh!  "Knock  out!" — if  you  try  any  of 
of  that  with  me !  Ye'r  one  of  the  "Red  Hot  Cuties" 
to  begin  with,  ain't  yer  ?  Well,  yer  can  do  it  in  straw 
and  help  out  Charlie  in  the  act,  can't  yer? 

Fred.    Fine  time  for  a  straw  skirt! 

Charlie.  (As  he  makes  his  exit  l.2)  I'll  have 
it  all  raked  and  ready  for  yer,  honey !  (Fred  gives 
a  contemptuous  snort.) 

Sid.   What  about  you,  Ned? 

Ned.    Not  me! 

Don.  Rotten  break — to  lose  our  leadin'  lady! 
(Ned  does  not  answer)  Terrible  strain  on  my 
shoulders ! 

Sid.  That  will  be  all  from  you.  Snap  out  of  it, 
for  Pete's  sake,  and  be  human.  You  go  get  dressed. 

Don.  (Quickly  and  quietly)  Go  easy,  Sid!  A 
leadin'  lady  who  doesn't  feel  like  it,  doesn't  help  a 
show.   We'll  get  along,  somehow. 

Sid.  (Turning  away)  Humph!  That  guy  gives 
me  a  pain. 

Larry.  I'll  commandeer  the  audience.  (Exits  l.2. ) 

Sid.  On  your  toes,  all  you  guys!  Soon  as  I've 
got  my  dress,  we'll  run  through  it,  altogether. 
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Phil.  Our  ballet's  shot  to  pieces.  Only  three 
left. 

Don.  Spike  will  fill  in!  (Don  throws  his  over- 
coat about  him.) 

Spike.   Don't  know  the  steps. 

Sid.  I'll  show  yer.  You  just  follow  the  others. 
(Exeunt  Sid  and  Spike  and  Phil  l.2.J 

Don.  Get  a  wiggle  on,  Fat.  (Fat  exits  l.2,  The 
room  is  now  empty,  save  for  Don,  Fred  and  Ned.) 

Fred.  (Suddenly)  You  said  you  saw  Johnnie! 
Had  it  out  with  her? 

Don.  I  tried  to  tell  you,  and  you  bums  wouldn't 
listen. 

Fred.    (Abruptly)    Let's  have  it,  now. 

Don.    She's  O.  K.    Positively! 

Fred.    Told  yer  so? 

Don.    Yes,  she  did! 

Fred.    And  you  swallered  it. 

Don.   Yes !   I  swallowed  it — because  it  was  true. 

Fred.  Gawd,  you're  a  sap.  You  ask  a  girl  if 
she's  a  spy— then  she  acts  hurt,  sobs  a  bit — and  you 
believe. 

Don.   Is  that  so?  Go  on  get  dressed. 

Fred.   Well,  isn't  it? 

Don.  (Turning  away)  You  know  so  much,  noth- 
in'  for  me  to  say. 

Fred.  (Changing  his  tune)  I'll  shut  up,  Don — 
but  for  Pete's  sake  give  me  your  dope.  I  want  to 
figure  this  out. 

Don.  I  didn't  ask  her  if  she  was  a  spy.  But  she 
heard  you  guys  callin'  her  that. 

Fred.  (Sarcastically)  She  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing,  of  course!    Mon  Doo!    Jammy!    Jammy! 

Don.  (Looking  him  in  the  eye)  She  had  heard 
it.  She  said  that  was  why  the  Heinies  left  her 
there. 

Fred.    What? 
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Don.  They  told  her  they'd  kill  her  grandmother 
if  she  didn't. 

Fred.  (Amused)  You  get  the  truth  out  of  her? 
HI  be  

Don.  But  she  didn't.   She  couldn't. 

Fred.   (Sharply)  And  you  believed  it.  My  Gawd ! 

Don.  You  believed  the  first  part  of  her  story. 
See,  you  just  believe  what  you  want. 

Fred.    So  do  you. 

Don.  She  cut  the  telephone  wire,  she  said,  the 
first  day.  To  remove  any  temptation  she  might  feel, 
on  account  of  her  grandmother. 

Fred.    And  you  swallowed  it? 

Don.    I  know  she  was  speaking  the  truth. 

Fred.    How  ? 

Don.    I  could  feel  it. 

Fred.    (Derisively)    Ye-uh? 

Don.   Why  should  she  tell  me,  then? 

Fred.   Tricky. 

Don.  (Savagely)  Damn  you,  Fred ;  I  know  she's 
all  right. 

Fred.  Well,  the  grandmother's  still  living,  isn't 
she? 

Don.   What's  that  prove? 

Fred.   That  she  isn't  all  right. 

Don.  Rot!  The  Boches  were  trying  to  terrify 
her.  Bluff,  on  their  part,  as  I  told  her.  She  says 
"no."  They'll  get  her  yet.  She's  the  one  who  has 
to  look  out  for  spies,  not  us. 

Fred.    My  Gawd,  you're  simple. 

Don.    Am  I?   Wait  and  see. 

Fred.  Still  in  the  clouds!  Why  can't  yer  keep 
your  feet  on  the  earth,  like  me?  (In  from  the  L.2 
rushes  Spike,  half  dressed,  and  Duke  and  Char- 
lie J 

Charlie.  (To  Fred,)  Here  he  is.  Time  to  get 
dressed. 

Fred.   Aw,  beat  it! 
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Spike.  Eh,  you  guys!  (With  a  spring  they  are 
on  Fred  and  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  they  rush 
him  off  l.2.) 

Don.  Keep  your  feet  on  the  ground,  Fred !  Gosh, 
he  gets  my  goat!  (Ned  has  been  sitting  on  the  floor 
down  r.  with  his  head  resting  on  his  knees,  his 
hands  tensely  clasped  about  his  legs.  He  is  at  the 
breaking  point.  To  him  everything  is  over  but  the 
actual  bullet  that  is  to  finish  him.  He  is  trembling 
and  taut,  yet  his  mind  is  so  exhausted  that  tempor- 
arily he  is  like  one  turned  to  stone.  Don  looks  at 
him  and  then  quietly  goes  over  to  him.  He  wants 
to  help  him  but  he  does  not  know  how.  Clumsily) 
You're  going  at  this  all  wrong,  Ned.  (Ned  does 
not  answer  or  apparently  hear.)  Can't  you  snap 
out  of  it,  somehow? 

Ned.  (Looking  up,  his  locked  fingers  fairly 
writhing  in  his  efforts  at  control)  For  God's  sake, 
leave  me  alone! 

Don.  (Hesitating  and  then  leaning  over  and 
half  patting  Ned  on  the  shoulder)  You  only  make 
it  harder  for  yourself. 

Ned.  (Speaking  rapidly,  although  in  an  apathetic 
voice)    You  mean  it,  all  right,  but  it's  no  use. 

Don.  Wish  I  could  buck  you  up,  'cause  I  know 
what  a  Hell  you  must  be  going  through !  (For  an- 
swer,  as  though  admitting  Don's  statement,  Ned 
draws  in  a  deep  agonised  breath)  It's  all  rot,  Ned! 
Not  a  bit  of  reason  in  taking  things  so  hard ! 

Ned.  (Suddenly  breaking  out)  No  reason?  God 
— that's  good!  (Continuing  wildly)  Thought  we 
were  saved — out  of  it!  Then  turning  back!  Back 
to  this! 

Don.    Only  for  tonight!   We'll  be  off  tomorrow. 

Ned.  You  may — not  I!  I'm  the  one  who'll  be 
picked  out. 

Don.    (Sharply)   What  rot! 

Ned.    (Struggling  to  his  knees)    You  can  laugh! 
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But  corning  back  tonight,  on  that  awful  hike— plug, 

plug,   plug — watching  the  heels   ahead   of   me 

(His  tone  falling  into  dead  rythmn)  Each  step — 
taking  me — further  and  further—away — from  life! 
And  when  that  star  shell  broke — brilliant,  bright — 
against  that  heavy  sky!    I  screamed. 

Don.  (In  a  matter  of  fad  tone)  It  was  only  the 
Heinies  tryin'  to  locate  us.    What  of  it? 

Ned.  (Trembling  all  over)  Good  deal  of  it,  for 
me!  It  spelled  out  letters!  I  swear  I  saw  them. 
"Tonight" — it  said. 

Don.  Worst  rot  I  ever  heard!  It's  just  your 
nerves,  Ned.  You're  seem'  things.  For  Pete's  sake, 
snap  out  of  it — -or  you'll  go  cuckoo!  (Ned  gives  a 
short,  derisive  laugh.)  A  few  days'  rest  and  you 
won't  know  yourself !    What  you  need  is  sleep. 

Ned.  Sleep!  Then  I  hear  the  screams  of  the 
horses.  I  dream  of  them.  No,  I'd  rather  be  awake. 
No  hope  for  me!    I'm  done. 

Don.  (With  sharp  contempt)  You  talk  like  an 
old  woman.  Where  are  your  guts?  Never  thought 
you'd  lie  down  like  this.    You  make  me  sick. 

Ned.  (Rising  to  his  feet  under  the  lash  of  Don's 
words.  His  own  anger  unleashing  all  restraint) 
What  do  I  care?  None  of  you  roughnecks  under- 
stand me.  Why  should  you?  You  don't  know 
what  nerves  are.  You*re  just  a  pack  of  animals, 
who  don't  think.  You  like  war.  You  like  this  Hell. 
You  like  it.  'Cause  you  haven't  any  sense,  and  you 
haven't  any  feelings.  If  you  had,  you  couldn't 
stand  it  any  more  than  I  can.  Feelings — you !  God ! 
(He  turns  away.  His  burst  of  emotion  is  suddenly 
burned  out.  Then  he  adds  apathetically)  I'm  going 
down  to  the  dugout!    (There  is  a  little  pause.) 

Don.  (Quietly)  You  say  I  haven't  any  feelings? 
(Ned,  arrested  by  the  sincerity  of  Don's  manner, 
looks  at  him  curiously)  My  brother,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Drive,  was  standing  beside  me,  in    a 
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machine-gun  nest,  when  he  was  hit — his  head  was 
blown  off.  (A  short  pause;  then  he  continues  very 
quietly)    I  think  I've  got  feelings. 

Ned.  I  didn't  know  you  were  with  him — thought 
he  was  just  among  the  missing. 

Don.  Right  beside  me!  Never  told  the  guys 
about  it !  That's  what  gets  you  thinking.  Peach  of 
a  kid !  (Quickly  dismissing  the  subject)  But  that's 
war. 

Ned.  But,  Don — what  kept  you  from  breaking 
after  that? 

Don.  What  keeps  any  guy?  Not  thinkin' !  (Brisk- 
ly) Besides,  no  time!  I  sort  of  feel  I  got  his  job 
to  do — as  well  as  mine.  He  thought  a  lot  of  his 
record. 

Ned.  (His  lip  quivering)  Fm  sorry,  Don — what 
I  said! 

Don.    (Lightly)    Forget  it! 

Ned.    You  make  me  feel  dirt  cheap! 

Don.  Rot !  Only  difference  between  us,  Ned— is 
that  I've  had  the  luck  to  think  the  easy  way.  You've 
been  thinkin'  crooked. 

Ned.    How  do  you  mean? 

Don.  You've  been  tryin'  to  figure  what  the  war 
would  do  to  you,  instead  of  what  you'd  do  to  the 
war.  You're  stale.  Thinkin'  one  thing!  Too  much 
uniform,  too !  Worn  it  so  long,  the  awful,  olive  drab 
has  got  under  your  skin.  Snappy  uniforms  are 
what  an  army  in  the  mud  oughter  wear,  like  this. 
If  you'd  slip  into  a  sassy  little  skirt,  you'd  be 
surprised. 

Ned.  (With  a  flick  of  humor)  So  would  the 
other  guys. 

Don.  Tickled  to  death!  You  were  the  star  at 
Brest. 

Ned.  (Beginning  to  yield)  Oh,  I  couldn't  to- 
night. 
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Don.  Suppose  a  bullet  is  comin'  for  you?  You 
believe  that,  don't  you? 

Ned.    (Uneasily)    Yes! 

Don.  Then,  what  does  it  matter  what  you  do 
tonight  ?  You  might  as  well  have  a  good  time  about 
it,  if  it's  bound  to  get  you  anyway.  Feel  this  silk, 
kid!    (Ned  does  so.)    Isn't  that  great? 

Ned.    Gosh,  yes!    It  makes  me  think  of 

Don.  (Quickly)  There's  a  peach  of  a  dress  in 
the  hamper— silk  and  kinder  soft  stuff— lots  of 
color !    Put  it  on !   Do  you  good ! 

Ned.   Wish  I  could! 

Don.  Why  not  ?  You  know  how  to  act.  You  act 
like  a  house  afire.  Just  show  the  guys.  Come 
ahead!  We're  all  in  this  together.  What  do  you 
say?  Are  you  on?  There's  make-up  in  there  and 
everything. 

Ned.  (Excitedly)  Getting  out  of  this  uniform, 
for  a  bit.  That  gets  me.  Why  not?  What  harm? 
I'm  game.    Sure!   Where  is  it? 

Don.  Bottom  of  the  hamper  on  the  right !  That's 
fine!  (Don  rushes  to  the  l.2  door  before  Ned  has 
a  chance  to  change  his  mind)  Eh,  you  guys!  Our 
leading  lady  will  appear  tonight — positively!  Ned's 
goin'  to  do  it.  (Cries  of  "Eh,  bo!"  "Great  stuff/' 
"Now  he's  talkin'!") 

Ned.    If  I  can  remember  it! 

Don.    Sure,  yer  can! 

Ned.    (With  a  surge  of  feeling)   God,  Don ! 

Don.  (Quickly  dodging  his  evident  gratitude) 
Hurry  up,  and  get  busy.  The  moment  you're  ready, 
we'll  run  through  your  song.  So  step  lively.  (He 
throws  off  his  coat') 

Ned.  You  know  I  do  feel  like  it,  somehow! 
Donny,  old  child,  I'm  going  to  take  an  evening  off. 
Wow !  (With  a  squeal  and  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he 
hurries  off  l.2.  Don  looks  after  him,  an  under- 
standing little  smile  on  his  face.  There  is  the  sound 
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of  Ned's  reception  in  the  other  room.  Phrases  such 
as  u Finer  "That's  the  boy,  Ned!"  "Bully  for 
you!"  are  indistinctly  heard.  Against  this  back- 
ground of  jubilation  Sid  appears  in  the  l.2  door- 
way. He  is  wearing  a  ballet  dancer's  fluffy,  pink 
tarlatan  skirt  that  sticks  straight  out  from  his  hips. 
His  legs  are  bare.  He  carries  off  his  feminine  ap- 
parel with  the  same  unconsciousness  that  he  would 
a  pair  of  overalls.) 

Sid.    Thank  Gawd!    I'm  all  dressed. 

Don.  (Flippantly)  You  sure  look  it !  Gosh,  Sid 
— that's  a  massacre. 

Sid.  So  were  you  with  Ned.  You  could  have 
knocked  me  down.    And  so  quick,  too! 

Don.  (Putting  on  his  wig  again)  Be  careful! 
You'll  turn  my  head. 

Sid.  But — he'll  snap  back. 

Don.  (Seriously)  Not  if  we  do  it  right!  The 
moment  he's  ready — no  matter  what's  going  on — 
have  him  sing  his  song.  Once  he's  done  it,  and 
broken  the  ice,  he'll  be  a  new  guy. 

Sid.  Think  you're  right!  (Yelling)  What  the 
heck?  Eh,  you  gang  of  loaf ers !  Come  to  life!  We 
haven't  got  all  night!    Larry! 

Fat.  (Rushes  in  l.2.  He  is  dressed  as  a  little 
girl,  in  a  printed  gingham  dress.  He  has  pigtails 
and  short  socks.    Kittenishly)    Here  I  am! 

Sid.  (Sarcastically)  What  would  have  happened 
if  you  hadn't  arrived  at  just  this  moment?  I  don't 
want  you.    I  want  Larry. 

Fat.  Want  to  run  over  our  stuff — Spike's  and 
mine? 

Sid.  I  do  not !  Spike's  got  to  be  broken  into  the 
ballet. 

Fat.    Oh,  Hell!   We  haven't  done  it  since  Brest. 

Sid.   You'll  do  it  cold  or  not  at  all. 

Fat.  (Grumbling)  Have  a  heart.  We  were  the 
hit  last  show. 
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Sid.  Hit  ?  You  were  punk !  Rotten !  Awful !  Do 
you  get  me? 

Fat.  Got  you  the  first  time!  (Two  Boys  in 
skeleton  tights  ramble  in  with  their  skeleton  masks.) 

Don.    Those  are  nifty  little  suits. 

Sid.  You  tumbler  guys  stand  to  one  side.  Not 
ready  for  you!  I  want  the  Red  Hot  Cuties— and 
1  want  them  quick.    And  I  want  Larry. 

Don.    Yell  that  loud  and  you'll  gtt  the  Heinies! 

Sid.    Opening  chorus,  Larry! 

Larry.  (Appearing  L.2J  What  the  heck's  the 
rush?   The  hoys  aren't  dressed. 

Sid.    Is  Charlie? 

Larry.    Nearly ! 

Sid.    Charlie,  hurry  up.    Come,  as  you  are. 

Charlie's  Voice.    Coming! 

Larry.  I've  drafted  six  guys  for  audience.  All 
hand  picked  and  they'll  be  here  in  ten  minutes. 

Sid.  For  the  love  of  Pete !  Make  a  ballet  dancer 
out  of  Spike  in  ten  minutes !  Hurry  up,  you  bums. 
Charlie,  I  said,  "Come  as  you  are!" 

Charlie.  (Appearing  l.2,  unconcernedly  in  a 
straw  skirt  which  he  is  still  pinning)  I  am — as  I 
are! 

Sid.  Takes  you  longer  to  put  on  nothin'  than 
any  guy  I  ever  saw.  Ballet !  Ballet !  What  are  yer 
waitin'  for? 

Charlie.  Havin'  the  heck  of  a  time,  pokin* 
theirselves  into  their  dresses.    All  too  small! 

Don.   How's  Ned  coming? 

Charlie.  Dressin'  away  like  the  Devil !  Can  yer 
beat  that? 

Don.   I'll  go  in  and  give  him  a  hand. 

Sid.   Yer  better — or  he'll  snap  back  on  yer. 

(Spike  comes  rushing  in  L.2,  followed  by  Phil 
and  Duke.  They  have  on  their  Red  Hot  Cutie 
costumes.   These  are  cut  like  children's  dresses, 
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fluffy  and  light  with  red  polkadots.  They  have 
flouncy  little  skirts  reaching  just  below  the 
hips  and  broad  ribbon  sashes.  On  their  heads 
are  sun  bonnets.    They  wear  white  socks.) 

Don.  (Dodging  them)  Go  easy  there !  Or  you'll 
knock  my  costume  off!    (Exit  l.2.) 

Sid.   Gawd!  you  took  long.    What  was  it? 

Spike.    We  had  to  dress  Fred. 

Sid.    Where  is  he? 

Spike.    He's  comin'! 

Sid.  Line  up  now.  You  Red  Hot  Cuties— and 
remember,  blast  yer,  to  act  girlish. 

Dick.  You  can't  expect  me  to  act  girlish  when 
I'm  compressed  like  a  sausage.  One  breath  and  I'm 
done. 

Spike.  You  said  it.  Red  Hot  Dogs,  is  what  we 
guys  ought  to  be  called. 

Sid.  Shut  up!  Fred,  come  on,  there.  You're 
holding  us  up.  Ready,  Spike!  Holy  Mike,  we're 
still  two  short. 

Duke.   Let  it  go.  We  haven't  got  all  night. 

Sid.    Charlie,  you  hop  in.    (Yelling)    Fred! 

Fred.  (Everybody  calls  "Fred."  Fred  appears 
in  l.2  doorway.  In  his  Hula  Hula  skirt,  he  stands 
there,  the  picture  of  irritation  and  gloom.)  What 
the 

Sid.  Take  your  place — get  set ! — Openin'  num- 
ber!— Remember  you  come  on  like  butterflies — you 
bums!  All  in  a  row — wavin'  the  other  leg!  This 
way !    (He  illustrates.)    Chick  and  dainty !   Get  me  ? 

Spike.    (Not  paying  much  attention)    Sure! 

Sid.  All  right,  Larry!  Shoot!  (Larry  starts  to 
play  the  opening  chorus.  The  Red  Hot  Cuties  come 
hopping  on.  Spike  vainly  tries  to  keep  step.  Sid 
intersperses  his  humming  with  "What  the  heck  is 
the  matter  with  you/'  "Pep!"  "Pep!"  "Smile,  blast 
you!"   The  Chorus  gets  hopelessly  mixed.)    Stop! 
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Stop!  Oh,  my  soul!  Holy  Pete!  (They  all  come 
to  a  standstill.)  What  do  you  think  you're  doing, 
Fred — playin'  Hamlet?  Smile,  you  guys.  Fat,  fill 
in  that  empty  space.  Come  on,  you  bums.  You're 
lyin'  down  on  me.  All  ready.  Music ! !  (This  time 
the  Group,  with  their  arms  locked  about  each  other's 
waists,  come  hopping  on  at  L.2,  kicking  out  with  the 
other  foot.)  Oh,  that's  terrible.  More  pep.  Smile, 
can't  yer  ?  Legs  up !  On  your  toes !  And  grin,  you 
bums — grin!  (Duke  suddenly  stops  and  goes  to 
one  side.  As  he  sees  Duke,)  Eh — you!  (To  Lar- 
ry )  Stop!  (The  music  pauses.)  Who  told  you  to 
knock  off,  you  big  stiff? 

Duke.    Are  you  calling  me  a  big  stiff? 

Sid.    I  was. 

Duke.    That's  what  I  thought! 

Sid.    Get  back  into  line! 

Duke.  My  dress  is  beginning  to  go.  The  more 
steps,  the  less  costume. 

Sid.    Get  back  into  line. 

Duke.   Just  as  you  say ! 

Sid.  Ready — Go!  (This  time  they  manage  it 
with  considerably  more  pep.)  Leg  up!  Got  cramps? 
Higher,  Spike!  (Calling  off)  Don,  all  ready? 
(Spike  promptly  makes  a  prodigious  effort  and 
comes  crashing  down,  pulling  Fat  with  him.)  Oh, 
for  the  love  of  Pete,  you  big  Berthas.  What  do  you 
think  you're  doin'? 

Spike.   Holy  gosh,  I'm  ruined ! 

Sid.    Get  up! 

Fat.    Can't. 

Sid.  Get  up,  I  tell  yer!  (Fat  and  Spike  struggle 
to  their  feet.   At  the  same  time  Don  hurries  in.) 

Don.    Ned's  comin'  fine. 

Sid.  Get  busy  with  your  song,  Don!  We're  all 
ready ! 

Don.    (Taking  his  place)    Shoot! 

Sid.   Let  her  go !    (Larry  promptly  starts  up  the 
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song  once  more.  Don  sings  it  while  the  Red  Hot 
Cuties  do  discreet  steps  in  the  background  until  the 
second  chorus  is  reached,  when  they  both  sing  it 
and  dance  it,  with  a  fair  degree  of  abandon.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  Don  exits  L.2.J  Terrible! 
No  ginger!  No  pep!  Now,  line  up  for  the  Frog 
song !  Mady-mosell !  I  want  you  to  knock  the  tar 
out  o'  Mady-mosell!  (They  are  All  lined  up 
again.)  Listen,  you!  In  the  chorus — there's  a  lot 
of  buzzin' !  First,  you  buzz  one  way,  then  you  buzz 
the  other! 

Spike.    How  do  you  buzz? 

Sid.    Oh,  say!    Like  this!    (He  illustrates.) 

Fred.   Gawd,  you're  graceful. 

Sid.  (Sharply,  but  seriously)  I  know  it.  Born 
in  me!  But  shut  up!  You  bums  don't  do  much 
while  the  song's  bein'  sung — just  a  little  feet  stuff  to 
show  that  you're  there.  But,  on  the  chorus  yer  all 
get  into  action  again.  And  the  same  thing  goes 
for  Ned's  song. 

Duke.  Do  you  have  to  talk  ?  We  know  what  to 
do! 

Spike.    I  can  foller  good  enough. 

Sid.    Good  enough  for  an  old  sea-cow. 

Spike.    Is  that  so? 

Sid.  (Sharply)  No  back  talk !  All  ready !  Shoot ! 
(Larry  starts  to  play.) 

Don.  (Rushes  in  l.2,  stopping  them)  Eh,  Ned's 
comin'!    Get  set  for  the  heroine's  song. 

Sid.  (Bawling  it  out)  Heroine  song !  Know  the 
steps  ? 

Duke  and  Fred.    Sure ! 

Sid.  Spike  will  have  to  flounder  along  as  best 
he  can. 

Don.  (Yelling)  Hurry  up,  Ned!  The  moment 
his  song's  through — you  better  plunk  out  Maddy- 
mosell — so  there  won't  be  any  let  down  till  Ned's 
used  to  himself.    (Larry  starts  the  Heroine's  song.) 
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Sid.   Ned! 

Ned's  Voice.  All  right!  (Suddenly  in  the  l.2 
doorway  Ned  appears.  He  has  on  a  vivid  Oriental 
costume  of  brilliant  color  and  a  feathered  headdress 
thai  makes  him  look  like  a  Bird  of  Paradise.  A 
chiffon  scarf  from  the  headdress  floats  about  his 
shoulders.  He  has  Turkish  trousers  of  chiffon  and 
a  Turkish  jacket  of  silk.  His  feet  are  bare.  With 
his  make-up  and  light  wig  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  old  Ned.) 

Don.    That's  a  bird,  Ned ! 

Ned.  (Excitedly)  Not  so  bad,  is  it  ?  (There  is  the 
sound  of  GUA^S  in  the  distance.) 

Sid.  That's  all  right!  Ready!  Go!  (Larry  be- 
gins again  and  in  a  moment  Ned,  with  the  Chorus 
behind  him,  is  launched  in  the  song.  Ned,  forgetting 
everything  but  what  he  is  doing,  sings  in  falsetto 
with  appropriate  business.  He  shows  himself  an 
artist.  There  is  applause.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
song)  That's  the  boy !  You're  in  great  form.  (The 
Skeletons  keep  on  clapping.)  Cut  it  out!  No  en- 
cores! This  is  a  rehearsal!  Next!  Maddy-mosell. 
All  into  it!  And  for  Pete's  sake,  be  dainty!  (This 
time  Everyone  lines  up.  Charlie  with  his  ukulele 
and  Ned  in  front  of  the  Chorus.  Then  as  Don 
comes  skimpering  out  and  proceeds  to  sing  a  very 
Frenchy  song  with  doughboy  accent,  Ned  gives  an 
oriental  dance  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  while 
Charlie  wriggles  a  South  Sea  Hula,  as  he  strums 
his  ukulele.  As  the  second  chorus  is  reached,  sud- 
denly Jeanne  appears  at  r.  She  is  utterly  terri- 
fied.) 

Jeanne.  The  Boches!  The  Bodies!  (Instantly, 
the  song  comes  to  a  standstill.)  They  come  over 
the  top,  now. 

Don.    How  do  you  know? 

Fred.    (Sharply)    Look  out  for  her. 

Don.   Shut  up ! 
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Jeanne.  No  one  left,  but  the  men  in  the  trench 
— and  you!  Quick!  Help — before  it  is  too  late — 
and  the  Boches  break  through!  (The  sound  of 
MACHINE  GUNS  break  out) 

Don.  (Commanding  the  situation)  You  betcha! 
Just  as  we  are !  Come  on,  you  guys !  Get  your  guns 
and  come. 

Fat.   We  ain't  dressed. 

Don.  Hell — what  of  it?  With  the  skeletons  and 
all,  they'll  think  the  Yanks  are  risin'  from  their 
graves  to  fight  them.  As  we  are  and  we'll  let  them 
have  it.  (WARN  Curtain.) 

Ned.    I'm  ready.    I'm  with  you. 

Don.  That's  the  boy,  Ned.  What  do  you  guys 
say? 

The  Whole  Crowd.  Eh,  bo!  You  betcha! 
We're  on ! 

Don.  (As  the  Boys  grab  the  first  things  they  can 
in  the  way  of  guns)  God,  this  is  the  chance  we've 
been  looking  for.  (With  a  leap  he  rips  down  the 
curtain  before  the  window)  Come  on !  (He  jumps 
into  the  window  opening)  Let  'em  have  it!  (The 
Boys  with  a  yell  start  to  follow.) 

Captain  Smith.  (At  the  same  time  appears  in 
the  doorway)   Halt!  Attention! 

Don.  (Out  of  his  head  with  the  joy  of  it)  The 
Boches — sir !    We're  goin'  to  drive  'em  back. 

Captain  Smith.  Like  Hell  you  are!  I've  or- 
dered the  retreat!  (The  sound  of  MACHINE 
GUNS  is  now  augmented  by  the  exploding  of 
SHELLS  and  HAND  GRENADES.) 

Don.    Retreat  be  damned!    Come  on,  you  guys! 

Ned.  (Drunk  with  excitement)  I'm  with  you — 
damn  them ! 

Don.  (At  the  same  time)  Give  'em  Hell!  Let 
'em  have  it !  Come !  (With  a  wild  shout,  following 
Don's  lead,  the  whole  Crowd  surge  through  the 
window  and  disappear,  as  it  were  into  a  perfect 
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maelstrom  of  sound.  The  Captain,  trying  to  stop 
them,  shouts  orders  after  them  that  cannot  be  heard 
in  the  terrific  pandemonium  of  NOISES  that  has 
new  broken  loose.  MACHINE  GUNS,  TRENCH 
MORTARS,  WHIZ  BANGS  and  ARTILLERY 
all  seem  to  be  going  at  once.  The  din  rises  to  hide- 
ous crescendo  as  the  Curtain  falls.) 

CURTAIN 


ACT  THREE 

Sunrise  the  folowing  morning. 

The  scene  is  located  in  the  same  place.  Al- 
though little  is  left  of  the  room  or  the  house 
save  a  few  gaunt  figures  of  masonry. 

Heavy  shell  fire  during  the  night  has  com- 
pletely demolished  it. 

The  window  sills  at  the  back  of  the  room  are 
still  suggested.  The  floor  is  now  a  mass  of 
stone  and  beams  and  mortar.  At  the  l.,  where 
the  kitchen  was,  there  is  a  remnant  of  chimney 
and  stove. 

At  the  r.  is  the  opening  of  the  dugout.  The 
door  blown  off.  Surrounding  the  ruins  is  a 
summer  orchard.  Except  for  a  few  shattered 
trees  and  the  fresh  scarring  of  the  shells  of  the 
lust  green  turf,  the  effect  is  peaceful  and  serene. 

N.B.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  build  this  scene 
of  "destruction"  with  the  gun-raked  orchard  in 
the  background,  it  is  suggested  that  the  same  set 
that  has  been  used  in  Acts  I  and  II  be  retained 
— but  with  further  evidences  of  heavy  shelling. 
The  ceiling  broken  and  some  "flats"  showing 
"shell  scars"  substituted  for  those  in  the  pre- 
vious scenes,  and  piles  of  plaster  and  debris 
about. 

The  bombardment  and  firing  has  now  ceased, 
save  for  the  occasional  RUMBLING  of  the 
artillery  in  the  distance.  Jeanne  is  discovered 
cooking  a  large  pot  of  soup  at  the  broken  stove. 
She  is  thrusting  small  pieces  of  wood  in  through 
the  broken  front  of  the  stove. 

Suddenly   Lieutenant   Hayes,   with   Two 
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Doughboys,  appears  at  r.    Hayes  has  his  re- 
volver in  his  hand, 

Hayes.    (Sharply)    What's  all  this? 

Jeanne.    (Startled)    Oh!   M'sieu! 

Hayes.  'Gainst  orders  to  have  fires  in  the  zone 
of  advance.    Don't  you  know  that? 

Jeanne.  (Instantly  complying)  No,  M'sieu.  You 
are  the  relief  who  did  not  come  last  night? 

Hayes.  Didn't  expect  to  come  last  night!  Not 
till  early  this  morning !  Been  having  Hell  here  from 
the  look  of  things !  Not  a  house  left  in  the  village ! 
You're  the  first  living  person  we've  seen ! 

Jeanne.  The  Bodies  came  over  the  top.  But  our 
boys  stop  them. 

Hayes.  Seem  to  have.  Quiet  as  a  church  down 
there!  But  back  of  the  line  in  this  sector  there's 
not  a  soul. 

Jeanne.  A  retreat  was  ordered — but  they  didn't 
retreat !  Oh,  such  a  night !  The  Boches  attack !  No 
good!  Then  barrage!  Then  the  Boches  attack 
again !  Still  no  good  !  All  night — comme  ca !  ( Like 
that!) 

Hayes.  Good!  The  relief's  taking  over  the  line 
now.  (To  the  Men  with  him)  Looks  like  a  nar- 
row squeak  for  this  sector. 

Jeanne.  (Suddenly)  Regardez,  m'sieu !  Les  con- 
querants!  Voila!  Les  Americains!  (Look,  sir! 
The  conquerors!   See!   The  Americans!) 

(A  CHEER  rises  from  the  back.  Hayes  turns  as 
in  at  the  back  sweep  Fred,  Duke,  Charlie, 
Fat  and  Spike  and  Phil  in  what  is  left  of  their 
fancy  dress  costumes.  They  are  in  wild  spirits 
and  they  come  in  singing,  uMaddymoseir  in 
their  regular  chorus  formation.  On  their  guns 
they  carry  German  helmets,  etc.) 
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Hayes.  Good  Lord!  In  the  name  of  Mike! 
What  the (The  Two  Doughboys  gasp  and  mur- 
mur "Holy  Gosh!" ) 

Duke.  Best  little  party  almost  ever  went  to! 
Zowie !  (He  lets  out  a  yell.  Then  seeing  Hayes ) 
Oh,  Lieutenant !    (He  salutes)    Pardon  my  emotion ! 

Charlie.  Gawd!  Will  yer  look  at  our  happy 
home. 

Fat.  (As  he  sees  the  wreckage)  Oh,  heck !  (No- 
ticing Hayes  ^    Mornin',  Lieutenant ! 

Hayes.    (As  he  surveys  them)    What  the  deuce! 

Spike.  (Grinning  and  saluting)  Welcome  to  our 
city! 

Sid.  (Suddenly  appears  c.  His  costume  is  in  a 
dreadful  state.  He  lets  out  a  couple  of  war  whoops 
and  steps  sharply  on  a  rock.  With  a  yell  of  pain,  at 
the  same  time  seizing  his  foot  and  hopping  around) 
Aow !  Dammit !  (While  hopping  he  sees  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  salutes)    Howdy,  Lieutenant! 

Hayes.  Have  you  been  fighting  like  that  all 
night  ? 

Sid.  (Still  holding  his  foot)  Yes,  sir !  Last  war 
I  go  barefoot  in! 

(Larry  enters  with  Two  Skeletons.) 

Hayes.  In  God's  name,  what's  it  all  mean  ?  Don't 
your  uniforms  fit?  (To  Larry )  How  does  it  hap- 
pen you're  the  only  one  dressed  ? 

Larry.   Because,  sir — I  play  the  piano! 

Hayes,  You  play  the  piano?  My  Lord!  Cuckoo! 
Shell  shock !  The  lot  of  you ! 

Sid.  Nothin'  like  that,  sir !  We  were  givin'  a  show 
— when  Heinie  broke  through.   That's  all! 

Spike.  Only  had  time  to  grab  our  guns  and  dips ! 

Duke.  Sort  of  fancy  dress  party,  sir — got  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment! 

Hayes.   You're  the  darndest  looking  bunch! 
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Charlie.  Chicker  than  Hell — -when  we  started 
out,  sir !   We  lost  our  style  in  the  mud. 

Hayes.  New  kind  of  shock  troops!  No  wonder 
the  Heinies  couldn't  fight  when  they  saw  you. 

Sid.  Couldn't  fight?  Messed  us  up,  all  right! 
Gawd !   Will  yer  look  at  my  skirt. 

Spike.  But  we  sure  cleaned  on  'em.  And  the 
skeletons  did  the  rest. 

Charlie.  Jest  scared  the  tar  out  of  them!  I'll 
bet  some  of  those  devils  are  runnin'  yet. 

Jeanne.    M'sieu  Don.   Is  he  all  right? 

Sid.  Sure  he's  all  right.  Ain't  a  bullet  made  could 
get  him. 

Hayes.   Great  job,  boys!    Congratulations! 

(Don  hurdles  through  the  window — what  is  left  of 
it,  that  is — just  as  he  did  in  Act  I.  He  is  tre- 
mendously excited  and  on  his  toes.  Don's  sou- 
brette  outfit  has  gone  through  considerable 
change.  The  skirt  has  been  ripped  off,  which 
leaves  him  in  the  pair  of  gold  lace  trunks. 
With  his  helmet,  cartridge  belt,  and  a  gun,  he 
now  looks  like  the  French  poster  of  the  war- 
rior stripped  to  the  buff,  leading  a  charge,  as 
he  stands  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the 
window-sill.) 

Don.  (Squealing  with  excitement)  Gosh!  Isn't 
war  wonderful!  (As  he  sees  the  Lieutenant  he 
jauntily  salutes)  Howdy  you  do,  sir?  Mornin', 
Lieutenant ! 

Sid.   He's  the  guy  got  up  the  show. 

Don.   Oh,  bull !    But  we  had  a  good  time,  sir. 

Hayes.  You  look  it!  What  are  you  supposed  to 
be — Indian  ? 

Don.  French  chicken,  sir.  (Looking  down) 
Who's  moulted. 
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Jeanne.  Welcome  back,  m'sieu  Don!  I  have 
soup  for  you  all. 

Don.    Fine. 

Charlie.    That's  talkin',  honey! 

Spike.    (At  the  same  time)   Atta  boy! 

Fat.  (At  the  same  time)  Chow!  (They  forward 
for  the  soup  tureen,  then  recollect  Hayes'  presence 
and  hesitate.) 

Hayes.  Just  a  moment — and  you  can  fall  to! 
Where  are  your  officers? 

Don.  Don't  know,  sir.  We  were  short  anyway. 
After  the  barrage  cut  us  off  from  the  rest  of  our 
battalion  all  we  had  left  was  our  Captain. 

Hayes.  Barrage  cut  you  off?  What  do  you  mean ? 

Don.  Our  battalion  was  movin'  out,  sir.  But  we 
had  to  come  back. 

Hayes.  Last  night?  It  was  for  this  morning. 
Humph!   Where's  your  Captain? 

Don.  Search  me,  sir.  When  the  Heinies  came 
over  the  top  he  ordered  us  and  the  Engineers  to 
retreat — and— er— we  left  him  a  little  abruptly. 
Haven't  seen  him  since. 

Hayes.     Oh- Well,    I    must    look   him   up. 

You've  done  a  bully  good  job — that's  certain. 
(Exits  with  Two  Doughboys,  r.  As  he  goes,  the 
Boys,  forgetting  everything  but  soup,  rush  around 
Jeanne.) 

Fat.  Johnnie,  I'm  starved. 

Spike.   (At  the  same  time)  All  aboard. 

Don.   Any  cups?  Tasses? 

Jeanne.  (Handing  out  cups  of  soup)  Six!  I  dig 
for  them! 

Charlie.  (As  they  are  rapidly  helped  with  soup) 
Bully  for  you! 

Fat.    (Rubbing  his  stomach)    Right  to  the  spot. 

Sid.   Good  little  frog. 

Don.    (Lifting  his  cup)   Here's  to  you,  Johnnie! 
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(They  all  cry  out,  "Johnnie!"  She  laughs  and  mur- 
murs, "Merci,"  "Mes  bravest   Mes  bebesT) 

Larry.  (Suddenly)  Look  at  our  piano.  Has  any 
one  seen  our  piano? 

Fat.    (Pointing  off  L.2)    So's  our  hallway! 

Don.  (To  JeanneJ  How  did  you  get  through 
the  night? 

Jeanne.  Tres  bien— merci !  We  were  safe !  But 
all  I  think  was  of  you. 

Don.    Never  better.   Kinder  busy,  though ! 

Jeanne.    Did  you  all  come  back?   No  one  was — 

Don.  Only  Ned!  Picked  him  out — just  as  he 
said  it  would. 

Sid.   Ain't  it  the  darndest  thing. 

Charlie.   Fought  like  a  Major,  too! 

Don.   Knew  he  could !   Nice  guy ! 

Fat.  (Quite  tragically)  Yeh,  we're  out  o'  luck — 
losin'  that  hallway. 

Sid.  Be  brave,  dearie !  And  mommer'U  buy  you 
another  hallway. 

Fat.  Losin'  our  hallway,  you  saphead — means 
losin'  our  clothes,  do  you  gtt  me  ?  They  went  with  it. 

Charlie.    My  Lord,  he's  right. 

Spike.   Holy  Gosh ! 

Fat.   Little  girls  forever! 

Fred.  (Savagely)  What  are  you  crabbin'  about? 
You  got  a  dress,  haven't  yer?  Look  at  us  Hula 
Hulas. 

Charlie.  If  I'd  known — I'd  have  worn  a  sign, 
"Keep  off  the  grass!" 

Fat.  (Who  is  busily  searching)  Not  even  a  sock 
in  sight. 

Phil.   They'll  fit  us  out  again. 

Sid.  Yes  they  will.  The  army's  so  slow,  the 
war'll  be  over  before  we  see  a  pair  of  pants. 

Duke.  Think  of  the  laugh  we'll  get — marchin' 
in  Bouillonville  like  this ! 
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Don.  (Lightly)  I  don't  care.  Least  of  my 
troubles ! 

Sid.  Gee — you  like  your  shape!  All  I  want's  a 
pair  of  shoes! 

Don.  If  you  guys  would  stop  bellyachin'  and  dig 
— yer  might  find  somethin'. 

Charlie.    You  said  it,  bo!    Now  you're  talkin' ! 

Fat.  (At  the  same  time)  Come  on,  you  bums! 
Get  busy. 

Spike.  That's  the  boy !  (Instantly  Fat  and  Spike 
and  Charlie  rush  over  to  l.2  and  with  pieces  of 
wood  for  improvised  shovels,  commence  to  dig) 
I'll  see  if  I  can  find  you  something.    (Exit  l.2.) 

Duke.  I  begin  to  think — a  uniform's  not  so  bad 
after  all.    (Goes  to  back.) 

Sid.  (Calling)  Get  me  a  pair  of  shoes,  Fat — and 
I'll  join  yer. 

Don.    I  got  to  go — and  look  up  the  Captain. 

Sid.    (Sharply)    Captain? 

Don.  Want  to  get  it  over.  Find  where  I  stand. 
Disobeyin'  orders,  yer  know. 

Sid.   We're  in  this  too,  buddy. 

Don.   Like  fun !  This  is  up  to  me. 

Phil.  He  won't  say  anything — <can't  after  how 
it  came  out ! 

Don.    Court  martial,  or  not,  it  sure  was  worth  it. 

Jeanne.  (Suddenly)  Oh,  look!  He  comes! 
M'sieu  le  Capitaine !  (In  from  the  dugout  r.  staggers 
Captain  Smith.  He  has  been  wounded,  A  clumsy 
bandage  has  been  tied  about  his  head.  The  Men 
turn  and  instantly  stand  at  attention.) 

Captain  Smith.  (He  carries  a  revolver)  So  you 
are  back? 

Phil.  Been  wounded,  sir? 

Captain  Smith.  Shrapnel!  Knocked  out — been 
lying  in  that  dugout  half  the  night! 

Don.    Report  sir!    Disobeying  orders! 
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Captain  Smith.  Oh,  yes !  You're  the  one !  Fla- 
grant case — disobedience !   You're  under  arrest ! 

Phil,  But,  on  account  of  it,  sir — we  held  'em! 
The  Heinies  didn't  get  through! 

Captain  Smith.  Don't  know  about  that!  All  I 
know  is — insubordination  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the 
Army.  (To  Sid)  Manning,  put  him  in  your  charge ! 
Soon  as  I  find  a  place  to  hold  a  court  martial,  it  will 
be  held. 

Sid.    But,  Captain,  we're  all  in  this  together. 

Charlie.  (At  the  same  time)  Ah  reckon  we're 
all  guilty,  we  followed  him! 

Don.    Shut  up,  you  guys !   This  is  my  party. 

Phil.    Arrest  the  lot  of  us. 

Captain  Smith.  (Sharply)  Silence!  Another 
word  and  I  will! 

Don.  (Commanding  the  situation)  Just  a  min- 
ute, Captain!  You  better  go  easy.  Take  it  from 
me. 

Captain  Smith.    What  do  you  mean? 

Don.  Or  I'll  bring  out  at  the  court  martial  all  I 
know  about  you.   Better  go  easy,  Captain. 

Captain  Smith.  (Furiously)  Silence!  You  im- 
pertinent young  swine.  I  was  going  to  be  lenient. 
This  settles  it.  And  added  to  the  other  charge  it  will 
go  hard  with  you.  Keep  him  under  arrest  until  I 
send  for  him.   (Exits  r .) 

Phil,    Donny,  what  do  you  mean? 

Don.    Don't  know  exactly! 

Sid.    What  have  you  got  on  him? 

Don.  Nothing!  It  just  dawned  on  me  he  was 
the  guy  who's  been  tippin'  the  Heinies  off ! 

Sid.  Oh,  it  dawned  on  yer?  Yer  must  have  had 
somethin'  else  to  go  on  besides  dawnin'! 

Charlie.   The  Captain,  a  spy — aw,  honey ! 

Sid.  What's  your  dope?  You  must  have  had 
somethin' ! 
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Don.  Just  a  hunch!  I  suddenly  thought  if  that 
old  buzzard  was  O.K.,  he  wouldn't  have  been  so 
sore  at  me.  Then,  it  came  to  me — he  moved  us  out 
before  the  relief  got  in. 

Sid.  Mixed  orders !  Happens  all  the  time  in  the 
Army! 

Don.  Well,  I  took  a  chance!  Yer  see,  I  read  in 
a  book  once 

Sid.  Oh,  my  Gawd — yer  read  in  a  book  at  a  time 
like  this! 

Don.  That,  if  yer  suddenly  called  a  guy's  num- 
ber, that  if  he's  guilty,  he'd  cave  right  in.  Well, 
thinkin'  him  guilty,  I  bawled  him  out. 

Sid.  And,  he  didn't  cave  in!  Holy  Gosh!  The 
Army's  no  place  to  try  that  sort  of  experiments. 

Don.    Seemed  so  to  me! 

Spike.  (Coming  forward)  What  the  heck's  goin' 
on? 

Sid.  Donny's  tryin'  to  get  shot  at  dawn,  that's 
all.  Up  for  court  martial — so  this  bimbo  accuses 
the  Judge! 

Fat.  (Rushes  in  L.2J  Look— I  found  some- 
thing ! 

Sid.    (Eagerly)   My  shoes? 

Charlie.   Make  it  pants! 

Fat.  Tunic!  Looks  like  Donny's!  The  arm's 
blown  off. 

Don.  Thank  the  Lord !  Something  to  wear  to  my 
trial !  (He  slips  the  remnants  of  the  coat  cm.  Sud- 
denly there  is  a  sharp  chugging  of  a  MOTOR- 
CYCLE.)  What's  that? 

Sid,    Motorcycle!    What  the 

Spike.  (Jumping  upon  an  elevation  to  see  bet- 
ter)   It's  Captain  Smith. 

Don.  (Suddenly  transfigured)  Beatin'  it  off.  It's 
worked.    What  do  you  know  ? 

Hayes.  (Hayes  hurries  in.  His  Two  Dough- 
boys with  him)    Who's  that? 
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Don.  Guilty  conscience,  sir.  Captain  Smith  run- 
nin'  away,  from  court  martial. 

Hayes.  (To  his  Men  J  Follow  him — and  bring 
him  back.  (The  Men  rush  off.)  Shoot,  if  neces- 
sary. (To  Don,  as  the  other  Boys  come  for- 
ward, attracted  by  the  voices,  including  Fred.)  How 
do  you  know  about  him? 

Sid.  Don  trapped  him,  sir.  He  has  hunches! 
Great  little  guy ! 

Hayes.  Word  just  came  in  that  the  real  Captain 
Smith's  body  was  found  up  the  line— with  papers 
and  identification  disk  gone! 

Sid.   What  the  heck? 

Hayes.  The  Heinies  found  out  somehow  you 
were  getting  a  new  Captain. 

Sid.   By  killing  our  old  one !   I  knew  it ! 

Hayes.  Well,  the  skunk  laid  in  wait  for  Captain 
Smith,  and  stole  his  papers.  He  took  a  big  chance 
— but  he  nearly  got  away  with  it.  He'd  have  cleared 
this  sector,  if  you  ladies  from  Hades  hadn't  stepped 
in! 

Sid.  Playin'  us  for  suckers!  Gee,  if  I  only  had 
a  pair  of  feet,  wouldn't  I  run  after  him. 

Fred.   Don,  I  got  to  hand  it  to  you. 

Don.  (Suddenly  shrieking)  Wow!  Here  it  is! 
What  do  you  know.   Found  it  in  the  lining. 

Sid.  Crazy  with  success — our  hero's  caught  a 
cootie. 

Don.  My  marriage  license !  Read  it  for  me,  will 
yer,  Lieutenant?    Gee,  now  I'll  know! 

Hayes.  (Taking  it  and  reading  it)  "Two  pairs  of 
socks,  one  chemise-shirt,  one  handkerchief !" 

Sid.  (Breaking  in)  Marriage  contract!  It's  his 
wash  bill ! 

Don.  Must  have  given  you  the  wrong  thing! 
(He  looks  at  it  again.)  No!  That's  it!  Wash  list? 
I'll  be  jiggered!  No  wife — no  orphan — just  laun- 
dry!   Shirts  and  socks!    What  do  you  know? 
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Duke.  Shirts  and  socks  sound  good  to  me  just 
now. 

Sid.  I  got  it.  See  it  all.  Old  dame  and  daughter 
caught  you  jumping  your  wash  bill.  Many  tears. 
Priest  blesses  our  hero  returnin'  to  the  front — and 
mother  sends  daughter  tearin'  after  him  to  collect. 
And  our  hero  calls  that  marriage!  One  on  you, 
Captain  Pollyanna. 

Don.  One  on  me — rot!  One  on  them.  They 
didn't  collect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  glad,  'cause 
now  I'm  free  once  more. 

Phil.    Go  easy,  Don. 

Don.  (To  JeanneJ  Johnnie,  I  got  something 
to  ask  you.    Something  to  say  to  you. 

Jeanne.   I  have  something  to  tell  you,  too! 

Don.  (To  Jeanne,  beckoning  her  to  one  side) 
This  way! 

Hayes.  (Tossing  down  a  package  of  letters)  Oh, 
here's  some  mail  that  we  brought. 

Charlie.  (As  they  get  at  the  letters)  Good ! 
Great !   What  do  you  know ! 

Fat.    (At  the  same  time)  A  big  fat  one! 

Spike.  One  for  me? 

Don.  (To  Jeanne,)  I  haven't  got  a  wife,  or  an 
orphan,  just  a  laundress,  so  I'm  not  married,  or 
anything!    Isn't  that  great,  because — now 

Jeanne.  (Excited)  I  have  good  news  too.  My 
man  is  coming  home.   I  have  a  letter. 

Don.    Your  what? 

Jeanne.    Mon  mari — my  husband! 

Don.    Husband?    Oh,  congratulations! 

Phil.    Donny!    Letter  from  Edith! 

Don.  Written  to  me?  Mean  it?  Then  it  must 
be  on  again !  (Glancing  at  JeanneJ  Gosh,  what  a 
narrow  escape!  She's  come  around!  Thought  it 
was  off  for  keeps!  What  do  you  know?  (He  tears 
the  letter  open.  They  all  look  at  him.  As  he  reads 
his  face  falls.) 
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Phil.    Anything  bad? 

Don.  (Slowly)  Oh,  no!  She's  just  married  the 
slacker — that's  all! 

Sid.    Losing  a  girl  a  minute! 

Don.   Thank  Gawd,  I  still  got  the  war! 

Hayes.  Something  else  to  say  to  you!  Just  saw 
the  Colonel !  He's  so  pleased  over  your  fancy  dress 
party,  he's  goin'  to  fix  up  a  special  leave — may  be 
a  month!  (Wild  yells  of  "Eh,  bo!"  "What  do  you 
know!"  "That's  talkinW) 

Sid.  (Coming  in  on  the  end  of  it)  Your  doin', 
Donny!  (With  a  cry  of  "Eh,  Donny"  they  crowd 
around  him  to  hit  him  on  the  hack  and  generally 
squeal  with  delight.) 

Don.  (Struggling  away  from  them;  forward) 
Cut  it! 

Sid.   Didn't  yer  hear  him  say  a  month's  leave ! 

Don.  That's  just  it!  Now,  I  haven't  even  got 
the  war !  Out  o'  luck,  that's  me ! 

Hayes.  Not  so  sure!  Colonel's  been  talkin'  to 
the  men  from  the  front  line.  Wouldn't  be  surprised, 
Keogh,  if  you  got  decorated  for  last  night!  Great 
record ! 

Don.  (Thinking  of  his  brother)  Record?  Me? 
Gosh!    My  brother ! 

Sid.  (With  a  wild  yell)  What  did  I  tell  yer? 
Donny !  Zowie !  ( The  whole  Crowd  presses  around, 
cheering  and  congratulating  him.) 
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ACT  I 


Picture  of  the  Kaiser. 

Picture  of  Von  Hindenburg. 

Food  (table). 

Wine  bottles  and  glasses  (table). 

Apple-cake  (off  L.2). 

Cheese  (cupboard). 

Keys   (Captain). 

Disk  (Don). 

Papers  (Don). 

Machine  gun,  hand  grenade  effects  (off  stage) 

G.  I.  can  effect  (off  stage). 

Machine  gun. 

Automatic  revolver  (Sid). 

Rope  (cupboard). 

Wet  cigarettes  (Fat). 

Airplane  effect. 

Shrapnel  effect. 

Box. 

Twig  broom. 

Cigarettes  (Phil). 

Matches  (Phil). 

Basket  of   rubbish    (off  L.) 

Table-cloth. 

Ill 
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ACT  II 

Battered  piano,  canvas  cover. 

Boxes. 

Paper  and  pencil  (Fat). 

Stick  (Spike). 

Knife  (Spike). 

Matches  (Sid). 

Knife  (Sid). 

Paris  Herald  (Phil). 

Cigarettes  (Charlie). 

Shaving  Kit  (Larry). 

Ukulele  (Charlie). 

Luger  (Don). 

Basket  of  vegetables   (Jeanne) 

Hamper  of  costumes  (off  r.) 

Candles. 

Cigarettes  (Fred). 

Lighter  (Fred). 

ACT  III 

Pot  of  soup  (on  stove). 
Stove  wood. 
Revolver  (Hayes). 
Cups. 

Pieces  of  wood. 
Revolver   (Smith). 
Motorcycle  effect. 
Letters  (Hayes). 


PUBLICITY  THROUGH   YOUR   LOCAL 
PAPERS 

The  press  can  be  an  immense  help  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  your  productions.  In  the  belief  that  the 
best  reviews  from  the  papers  are  always  interesting 
to  local  audiences,  and  in  order  to  assist  you,  we 
are  printing  below  several  excerpts  from  those  re- 
views. 

"Out  o'  Luck,"  an  original  comedy  by  Tom 
Cushing,  presented  by  the  most  talented  Yale  cast 
assembled  in  years,  was  taken  on  tour  by  the  Yale 
University  Dramatic  Association  during  the  re- 
cent Christmas  vacation.  The  cities  played  in  were : 
Bridgeport,  New  York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington  and  Wilkes-Barre  and  the 
unanimous  enthusiasm  of  every  audience  is  evident 
from  the  following  press  comments: 

"It's  a  knockout." — "Washington  Daily  Star." 

"Life  in  the  trenches,  humour  and  all  are  shown 
as  is."— "Buffalo  News/' 

"The  play  itself,  an  hilarious  riot  from  beginning 
to  end." — -"Buffalo  Evening  Times." 

"The  comedy  was  splendid  and  spontaneous  and 
the  lines  struck  fire  every  time." — "Buffalo  Courier." 

"With  Henry  Potter  taking  the  lead  in  absurd 
ballet  attire  and  a  group  of  male  coryphees  in  sim- 
ilar costumes,  they  put  on  a  Butterfly  number  that 
was  a  scream." — "Buffalo  Express" 
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"Mr.  Cushing  has  brought  out  the  irrepressible 
clowning  instinct  which  marked  the  American  sol- 
dier and  his  play  received  a  hearty  response  from 
the  audience." — "New  York  Times." 

"It  is  just  a  soldier  college  show  and  a  mighty 
good  one.,, — "Knickerbocker  Press"  Albany. 

"The  progress  that  has  come  in  college  theatricals 
in  recent  years  was  well  exemplified  last  night  when 
the  Yale  Dramatic  Club  presented  an  original  com- 
edy by  Tom  Cushing,  entitled,  'Out  o'  Luck/  to  a 
capacity  house  that  continually  showed  its  appre- 
ciation by  enthusiastic  applause. 

"The  play  is  one  that  has  every  element  to  win 
success  on  the  legitimate  stage,  but  for  the  fact 
that  war  plays  are  rather  in  the  background,  except 
'What  Price  Glory?'  The  Yale  play  is  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  'glory'  show,  with  its  characters  of 
varied  positions  in  civil  life  making  up  the  soldier 
crowd  near  the  front  line  in  France. 

"Here  a  squad  of  American  soldiers  takes  pos- 
session of  a  humble  home  and  it  becomes  their 
billet.  In  the  Second  Act  the  men  are  deprived  of 
their  leave  by  a  sudden  barage  of  the  Germans' 
and  are  forced  to  return  to  their  quarters.  In  their 
disappointment  and  desperation  they  take  a  trunk 
full  of  theatrical  costumes  that  had  found  their  way 
to  the  front  by  mistake  and  decide  to  put  on  for 
their  own  amusement  the  soldier  show  that  they  had 
given  in  training  camp  before  coming  over  seas. 
Dressed  in  the  scanty  attire  of  burlesque  chorus 
girls  and  in  the  midst  of  a  musical  number  they  are 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Germans.  Having  only 
time  to  snatch  up  their  guns,  gas  masks  and  tin 
dips,  they  rush  out  to  meet  them.  They  must  have 
given  the  Heinies  heart  failure.  With  praise  from 
their  commander  and  a  month's  leave  of  absence, 
the  final  curtain  shuts  out  the  picture  of  the  happy 
guardsmen. 
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"The  war  spirit  is  well  kept  up  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  comedy  was  deftly  fitted  in,  so  there 
was  always  a  reason  for  the  incidents  introduced. 
There  was  a  bit  of  love  interest,  mention  of  a  spy 
and  some  little  interludes  of  outside  interest,  but 
all  of  them  added  to  the  main  story  and  the  revelry 
scene  gave  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  some 
telling  song  numbers  and  a  lot  of  grotesque  dances 
that  kept  the  audience  in  a  roar." — "Wilkes-Barre 
Record." 

"It  is  a  good,  rollicking,  college  dramatic  club 
play/'— "Boston  Herald." 
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ARE  YOU  A  MASON? 

Farce  in  3  acts.  By  Leo  Ditrichstein.  7  males,  7  fe- 
males.   Modern  costumes.    Plays  2%  liours.    1  interior. 

11  Are  You  a  Mason  f"  is  one  ot  those  delightful  farces  liko 
•'Charley's  Aunt"  that  are  always  fresh.  "A  mother  and  a 
daughter,"  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "had  hus* 
bands  who  account  for  absences  from  the  joint  household  oil 
frequent  evenings,  falsely  pretending  to  be  Masons.  The  men 
do  not  know  each  other's  duplicity,  and  each  tells  his  wife  of 
having  advanced  to  leadership  in  his  lodge.  The  older  woman 
was  so  well  pleased  with  her  husband's  supposed  distinction  in 
the  order  that  she  made  him  promise  to  put  up  the  name  of  a 
visiting  friend  for  membership.  Further  perplexity  over  the 
principal  liar  arose  when  a  suitor  for  his  second  daughter's  hand 
proved  to  be  a  real  Mason.  ...  To  tell  the  story  of  the  play- 
would  require  volumes,  its  complications  are  so  numerous.  It  is 
a  house  of  cards.  One  card  wrongly  placed  and  the  whole  thing 
would  collapse.  But  it  stands,  an  example  of  remarkable  in- 
genuity. You  wonder  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  how  the  fu?i 
can  be  kept  up  on  such  a  slender  foundation.  But  it  continues 
and  grows  to  the  last  curtain."  One  of  the  most  hilariously 
amusing  farces  ever  written,  especially  suited  to  schools  and 
Masonic  Lodges.     (Royalty,  twenty-five  dollars.)      Price,  75  Cents, 


KEMPY 

rA  delightful  comedy  in  3  acts.  By  J.  0.  Nugent  and 
Elliott  Nugent.  4  males,  4  females.  1  interior  throughout. 
Costumes,  modern.     Plays  2^  hours. 

No  wonder  "Kempy"  has  been  such  a  tremendous  hit  in  New 
York,  Chicago — wherever  it  has  played.  It  snaps  with  wit  and 
humor  of  the  most  delightful  kind.  It's  electric.  It's  small- 
town folk  perfectly  pictured.  Full  of  types  of  varied  sorts,  each 
one  done  to  a  turn  and  served  with  zestful  sauce.  An  ideal 
entertainment  for  amusement  purposes.  The  story  is  about  a  high- 
falutin'  daughter  who  in  a  fit  of  pique  marries  the  young  plumber- 
architect,  who  comes  to  fix  the  water  pipes,  just  because  he 
"understands"  her,  having  read  her  book  and  having  sworn  to 
marry  the  authoress.  But  in  that  story  lies  all  the  humor  that 
kept  the  audience  laughing  every  second  of  every  act.  Of  course 
there  are  lots  of  ramifications,  each  of  which  bears  its  own  brand 
of  laughter-making  potentials.  But  the  plot  and  the  story  are 
not  the  main  things.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  work  of  the 
company.  The  fun  growing  out  of  this  family  mixup  is  lively  and 
clean.     (Royalty,  twenty-five  dollars.)  Price,  75  Cents, 
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